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Emit Cooper 


Of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Who conducted the opening performance of Lorenzaccio and the world 
premiere of Camille. 
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15691 — PaDEREWwsK!I THEN and Now — [935] 


Old and New Pictures of a Great Artist and Distinguished World Citizen 


Review of His First Concert in New York Written by James Gibbons Huneker in the Musical Courier 








GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI made his American debut at 

Carnegie Hall, New York City, on November 17, 1891, and his 
extraordinarily magnetic personality, backed up by collossal pianis- 
tic powers took his public by storm. His subsequent triumphant 
progress through the musical world is familiar history. Paderewski, 
in his seventy-first year, is with us again this season, and has demon- 
strated that even at his advanced age he is one of the greatest masters 
of the keyboard on the concert stage today. 

Shortly before Paderewski’s first American 
Musical Courier had the following: 

“As Paderewski, the great pianist, is to be one of the chief at- 
tractions of the New York musical season of 1891-92, and as he 
is now creating a furore in London, The Mus?:al Courier, with 
its customary enterprise, set to work to get thle first reliable and 


tour in 189] the 


direct information about this artist. We are thus enabled to give 
to our readers two special reports, written independently of each 
other, by two parties well able to judge and entirely agreeing in their 
favorable estimate of this young pianist, who has so quickly risen 
to the top ladder of artistic fame.” 

An excerpt from one of those special reports read: 

“As soon as Paderewski appeared on the stage he was received 
with a storm of applause which demonstrated clearly to me what a 
popular favorite he is. His personal appearance is very striking 
and entirely out of the ordinary run. He is of slight build, medium 
height, and his striking features are an unusually pale complexion, 
set off by a remarkable head of light reddish hair. His demeanor 
at the piano is very modest, without the slightest affectation or 

(Continued on page 23) 








Paderewski 


& Sons, at 





At the age of ten 


Paderewski at the time of his 
American tour—1891 


Paderewski as he appeared 


it the age of eighteen 


wreath 


and the late Ernest Urchs, of Steinway The Paderewski of today 
the home of Paderewski. Photographed 


with them is the pianist’s niece. 
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Paderewski, his wife and the Polish Minister ascending the monument to place the enormous 
hefore the unknown soldier's tomb in Rome. 


which is being carried ahead of them 
(Parry-Pastorel photos 


on board ship with Ernest 
Schelling, his distinguished pupil, and Jose Iturbi, cel- 
ebrated Spanish pianist. 


An excellent recent portrait of Paderewski 
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See Inside Back Cover for Miscellaneous News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


IraLIaAN AND Frencu Opzra 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 


Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
erman Square Studios 


160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
nese" PS. 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Sree’ Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave YC. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty oo of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fri Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Tele ~ Circle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty a of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music Schoo 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York  Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan va House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Teleph : PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. ¥.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive. New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch. Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


, Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone ClIrcie 7-9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers”’ No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, “e Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel. PEnn, 6-2634 








MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacHING—SiGHTt READING 
ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone ClIrcle 7-1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N.Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votcs, HaRMONY AND 
CoM POSITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 


14 


EDOARDO PETRI 


WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
25 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





H 


ANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 
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DWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
0 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced V ‘tie Pupils 





DGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO.CANTANTE 
West 11th Street 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-6701 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Grapuate Courses 
in 
Piano Crass INstRucTION 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 
tNew York Phone: Circle 7-0187 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Re 


CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano INstRuUcTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
cognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert a 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N Y 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119 6-2634 





D 


UDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: A East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 


13 


Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


Teacher of International Artists 


LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
2 West 74th Street : : : New York City 





D 


Stamford and New —- Conn., Wednesdays 


ANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ——. 2-2560 
In ‘larrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





,RUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





4s FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music— Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





\ ANtaee SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 

Fischer Studio Apartments, 

Seattle, Washington 





IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





YER, EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Or JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., Sam Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positiens Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 











Composition, Interpretation in Singing. 


French Classic and Modern Repertory 
Studios in New York City 

100 Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
or Call. Tel. Bronxville 5613 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — —_ ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Tel. Circle 17-2434 


Write: 








Stupor: 915 Cagneoiwe Ha ct, N., Y. 


’ MARGOLIS «ii 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th 8t., New York Phone: ClIrcle 7-4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musica Covripr, 113 W. 57th St., N. ¥ 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 535 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Studio: 4835 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 
Phone Kenwood 8161 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist 8t. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching st American Conservatory of Music 
Address _Congrese Hotel, Chicago, Ti. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadeiphis 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 

57th St., New York Te}. Circle 7-6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 
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; WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn, 6-4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrcle 7-9020 





TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 


CCOM- 
PANIST 








MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 








(DILLING 





HARPIST 


Studio: 25 


M Haensel & Jones 
Tel. Cirle T- iti 


Seuieway is Hall, New York N, Y. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piawo—Horece Manu School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


,.WEINBERG 


C Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 


Studio: 170 West 89th St.. New York 
Phone: SChuyler 4-7160 








COURIER 


‘KK EATOR 


¢ Organist-Director Morrow Memorial Church, 
T Maplewood, 
Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 


> Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


January 3, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yocsi hauste 


~~7 ee OPERA HOUSE sae 1425 Breadway, New Yerk 
one: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Resid 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorie,Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 





BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 — ARTS ge CHICAGO 


el. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
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Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metro, olitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON, HACKETT 





Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90th St., N. Y.C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


womet MO WE iin 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 


























$09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Studio, 131 W. Mi St. Phone SUs. 17-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Sth &., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


?MINTZ 


x SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 

Studio: 236 West 70th St., yd York City 

TRafalgar 7-7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


ical Interpretations for Young People 




















K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Orateric 
LIMITED NUMBER . he” ACOEPTED 
Srupio :149 W. 85th St..N. Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-8856 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Briek Chureh and Union 
Theological b 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
OTTO LUENING 
Cc Conduct 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 


Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 














Soprano 


Concerts 
512 Fine Arts Buliding 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. LAfayette 3-6935 





Soprano 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd 8t., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: T Rafalgar 7-8939 


rT RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
oO Address care of Wilson Lamb 
S. Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS) xy 


TeacHsr OF Many PROMINENT Pianists 

















EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“Master School of Piano Playing’’ ete. — 

vew York: 817 Stel Hall (Th 

Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut 8t. yeaenee) 

Atlantic City: 41 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 7-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Chur 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel. :SUs. 1- tor 





STupDI0s 








MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: ay & a reogg | ane. La b 4 67th St. 


dress: 144 
Tel. mote Haven 9-0363, New York 





Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PEnn 6-2634 


IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 





KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


ttmun CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
NO 


RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan i 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and ag own com- 
we ~~ for —, © 

A. . Club, 353 W. ep ‘New York 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 











Address: Chicago Musical Colle 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TeEACHER—Lacture RgcITALs 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

61@ STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: CIrcle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA C 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Th. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voom PLaceMBNT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 10th Floor 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9-3813 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


DAN IELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 
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I have followed with great interest the 
series of articles that have appeared in this 
space in the last five issues of the MusIcaL 

CourIER, written 

by five of the 

greatest living mu- 

sical authorities. 

While each of 

these articles ap- 

proached the sub- 

ject of musical self- 

expression from a 

different angle, to- 

gether they form 

an admirable defi- 

MISCHA nition of the true 
LEVITZKI part that music 

ought to play in 

the lives of every man and woman. I only 
wish that it were possible to spread these 
articles throughout every civilized land and 
to get every man and woman to read them. 

There is little that can be added to this 
symposium of opinion. However, too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the plea to par- 
ents not to allow their children to become 
merely listeners, but to give them every en- 
couragement in the world to express them- 


Every Man, Woman, and Child 
Should Play, Sing, and Dance 


By 


- ) 


selves in song and dance. But it is at this 
point that Mr. Hofmann’s article looms so 
tremendously important, for we urgently 
need a still further revision in the art of 
training children so that the making of mu 
sic on an instrument will be a thing of joy 
to them instead of drudgery. 

While I am hardly an authority on this 
particular subject, and have no well thought 
out practical suggestions to make, I do 
agree with Mr. Hofmann that a very sub- 
stantial part of our attention must be di- 
rected to this problem. In this connection 
I would like to say that I consider it just as 
uncalled for for parents to expect every child 


UL, Mehinnm cain ms 


A 


—> 


who is taught music to become a profes- 
sional musician as it would be for them to 
expect every child who is taught hygiene to 
become a professional medical authority. 

Music is perhaps the greatest translator 
of man’s soul. In it the human spirit, man’s 
joys and sorrows and aspirations find their 
most complete expression. 

I do not consider any education successful 
if it has failed to instill at least some degree 
of love and appreciation of all the arts, and 
this idea applies to males as well as to the 
ladies. There is, unfortunately, still a ling- 
ering remnant of the old idea present in 
this country (and only in this country) that 





La Navarraise Revived by 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Season’s First Performance of Bartered Bride and Le 
Jongleur—New Principals in Lohengrin 


Cuicaco.—Features of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company's ninth week were the 
first performance of Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, the revival of La Navarraise and 
the first performance of the season of Le 
Jongleur, both by Massenet and both with 
Mary Garden in the leading soprano role. 

The balance of the week’s schedule in- 
cluded the final performance this season of 
Otello, on December 22, with Muzio as Des- 
demona, Marshall as Otello and Vanni-Mar- 
coux as lago; a repetition of Lohengrin, 
December 23, with four changes in the 
cast; another performance of Forrest’s 
Camille at the December 27th matinee, with 
Mary Garden, Coe Glade and Charles Hack- 
ett in the leads, and a second presentation 
of Il Trovatore in the evening, with the 
same cast which sang it at last Saturday’s 
matinee, except that Antonio Cortis was 
Manrico. 

LoOHENGRIN, DECEMBER 24 

With a new Elsa, a new Lohengrin, a new 
King Henry and a different herald Lohen- 
grin was given a beautiful performance un- 
der the masterful direction of Egon Pollak, 
who is responsible in a great measure for 
the new interest shown this season by Chi- 
cago opera-goers for German opera. 

In the role of Elsa, Emma Redell accom- 
plished her finest work of the season. Both 
the music and the part suit her eminently 
and she made a sweet-voiced and appealing 
Elsa. She sang beautifully throughout the 
evening and she made Elsa’s Dream one of 
the high lights of the altogether excellent 
performance. 

Theodore Strack found the title part much 
to his liking and entirely suited to him. He 


poured forth clear, ringing tones during the 
evening and sang as though inspired. Rare- 
ly has this fine tenor been heard to better 
advantage than on this occasion. His fare- 
well aria was an exceptional exhibition of 
beautiful singing. Strack made a romantic- 
appearing knight and acted the part in a 
manner which equalled his excellent voicing 
of the role. 

In Chase Baromeo the part of King Henry 
had an able interpreter. This young Amer- 
ican baritone sang and acted the role in a 
manner greatly in his favor. 

In the hands of Edouard Habich the small 
role of the Herald took on added importance. 

Hans Hermann Nissen made his last ap- 
pearance of the season impressive by an un- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Austral Arrives on the 
Leviathan 


Soprano to Sing Tour of Forty- 
two Concerts—Reengaged for 
Berlin State Opera 


Florence Austral, accompanied by her 
husband, John Amadio, flutist, arrived Mon- 
day on the SS. Leviathan. Since leaving 
this country a year ago the soprano has 
been heard in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, England, and Germany. <A _ few 
weeks ago she made her debut in Berlin at 
the Staatsoper unter den Linden, with the 
result that she sailed with a contract for 
appearances again next season at Germany’s 
most important opera house. From now 





Anglo-American Music Conference to 
Meet in Switzerland Next Summer 
General Plans for Meeting Are Announced by Committee 


The second meeting of the Anglo-: Ameri- 
can Music Conference will be held in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, the first week of August, 
1931. This organization held its first meet- 
ing in Lausanne the summer of 1929 under 
the joint presidencies of Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch and Sir Henry Hadow. About 120 
American and 300 British musicians and 
music teachers attended the first session. 

It is anticipated that at least 1,000 musi- 
cians will attend the meeting this year. John 
Erskine, president of the Juilliard School of 
Music, is acting as the American president 
and Sir Henry Hadow continues in his po- 
sition as British president. The American 
Executive Committee, acting under the 
chairmanship of Paul J. Weaver, Professor 
of Music at Cornell University, includes 
Mrs. E. J. Ottaway as president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, Dr. How- 
ard Hanson as president of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, Russell V. Mor- 
gan as president of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, and the following mem- 
bers at large: Frances E, Clark, Franklin 


Dunham, William Arms Fisher, and Ma- 
belle Glenn. This committee is in charge of 
the organization of the American contingent 
for the meeting ; a similar committee is 
functioning in Canada under the chairman- 
ship of Ernest C. MacMillen of the Toronto 
Conservatory, with Capt. J. S. Atkinson of 
the Canadian Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, acting as secretary. The British 
committee functions under the chairman- 
ship of Percy A. Scholes of Montreux, 
Switzerland, with W. H. Kerridge, secre- 
tary of the British Music Society, acting as 
secretary. Mr. Scholes also acts as general 
secretary of the entire conference. 

The program is so arranged as to com- 
bine serious professional music with a rest- 
ful week of vacation in one of the most beau- 
tiful spots of Switzerland. The University 
of Lausanne has again offered the confer- 
ence the use of its facilities, and most of the 
meetings will be held in the University 
buildings. Two programs of music will be 
given in the impressive setting of the an- 
cient Gothic Cathedral of Lausanne. 


until the end of April she remains in this 
country, making forty-two appearances. Mr. 
Amadio is assisting artist at about half of 
the concerts. 

The following is Miss Austral’s tour: 
December 30, Chicago (Blackstone Musi- 
cale) ; Ago 2, Montreal; 4, Stamford, 
Conn. ; East Orange, N. iz 7, Reading, 
Pa.; 9, Se Louis, Mo.; 13, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
15, 16, soloist with New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society in the Verdi 
Requiem; 20, Hanover, N. H.; 23, 24, 
Cincinnati (soloist with orchestra); 26, 
Quincy, Ill.; 27, Kansas City, Mo.; 28, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; February 1, 2, Seattle, 
Wash., (soloist with orchestra) ; 5, Eugene, 
Ore. ; 9, Stockton, Cal.; 10, Fresno, Cal.; 12 
13, Los Angeles (soloist with orchestra) ; 
17, Flint, Mich.; 18, Columbus, Ohio; 
20, Dayton, Ohio; 22, Boston; 27, North- 
ampton, Mass.; March 1, Hartford, Conn. 
(with Mischa Elman) ; 4, Northfield, Minn. ; 
5, Sioux City, Ia.; 8, La Grange, Ill.; 9, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 14, Detroit; 18, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; 20, Jacksonville, Fla.; 23, New 
Orleans; April 5, Boston (soloist with 
Handel and Haydn Society) ; 9, Wellesley, 
Mass. ; New London, Conn.; 14, Min- 
neapolis (with Apollo Club); 17, 18, Chi- 
cago (soloist with orchestra). 


artistic expression is all right for the woman 
but that it is “effeminate” for a man even 
to show a liking for good music or the 
other arts. I am afraid I do not know how 
to trace the origin of this idea historically, 
but I do know it is there. I find it among 
school boys, college boys and grown up men 
of many types, and although I am con 
vinced that this spirit is rapidly dying out, 
and is doomed (witness the ett number 
of school pads nevertheless I feel 
there is enough of it about to need to be 
fought. 

To come back to the piano, which is, of 
course, near to my heart, it still is the basic 
instrument without which neither the musi- 
cian nor the amateur can possibly get along 
Of late, I have occasionally heard the mis 
statement made (usually by people who know 
nothing about music) that the piano as an 
instrument is on the wane. This is per- 
fectly ridiculous. Whether you are going to 
sing or dance or play the violin, you need 
the piano and ought to be able to play on 
it to some extent. 

The piano will live as long as music lives, 
and music can die only when the human 
race dies! 


Concert odes U istiasihiiniad 
Musicians 


Schumann-Heink and Germaine Schnitzer 
will appear at the first of a series of con- 
certs and dances given at Mecca Temple 
this evening by the Unemployed Cooperative 
Orchestra for the benefit of unemployed mu- 
sicians. The orchestra was organized by 
Mischa Guterson, conductor, and -Maurice 
Benavente, manager, with the approval of 
Local 802, American Federation of Musi- 
cians. Mr. Guterson will conduet a sym- 
phony orchestra of eighty outstanding pro- 
fessionals, and Rudy Vallee will lead the 
dance orchestra of twenty musicians. 

Mrs. Franklin D 
of patronesses, which 
liam Cumming Story, 
Fischer, Judge and 
Brown, Judge and Mrs. 
loe, Judge and Mrs. Jerry B 
and Mrs. William J. Tilson, 
George M. Young, Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Germain, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Stowe, Mr. and Mrs. L. Grant 
3aldwin, and Mrs. Helen Waldron. 

Every musician and music 
patronize this worthy effort 


Roosevelt heads the list 

includes Mrs. Wil- 
Judge and Mrs. I. F. 
Mrs. George Stewart 
Daniel H. Kinche- 
Sullivan, Judge 
Judge and Mrs. 
Edmund F. Driggs, 


lover should 





Mary Wigman Makes 
Brilliant American Debut 


Mary Wigman, eminent German dancer, 
made her American debut at the Chanin 
Theater, before an enthusiastic capacity au- 
dience. This extraordinary dancer is con- 
sidered in her native country as the legiti- 
mate successor of the late Isadora Duncan, 
and her artistic objective is (in her own 
words) to present “the rhythmic and emo- 
tional feelings of the times in which we live, 
conveyed through the plastic action of the 
human body.” The dances are to specially 
composed music, not to standard and well 
known compositions, as in the case of most 
modern dancers. The music is scored for 
piano and percussion instruments, which on 
this occasion, were played by Hans Hastings 
and Meta Menz. 

A good idea of the aims and purposes of 
Miss Wigman’s art can be gained from the 
titles of her dances. These included Shift- 
ing Landscapes; Heroic Introduction; Face 
of the Night; Pastoral; Festival Rhythm; 
Summer’s Dance; Storm Song; Visions; 
Witch Dance; Celebration; Monotony; 
Gypsy Moods. In all the dancer showed a 
deep insight into the possibilities of mood, 
line and emotion as expressed in bodily 
graces and facial play. She keeps the eye 
riveted on her every moment, because every 
moment brings something of interest and 
charm. 

The costuming of the various dances gave 
additional evidence of the imagination and 
inteliectuality of Miss Wigman. Like the 
music, these are created in the Wigman 
studio in Dresden. 

In appearance the dancer is slender and 
lithe, physically, and facially she possesses 
eyes full om animation and temperament, 
and a wealth of copper-red hair crowns a 
broad, intellectual forehead. All in all. Miss 
Wigman is one of the most remarkable at- 
tractions thus far in the terpsichorean field, 
a fact that quickly dawned on her audience, 
leading to continuous ovation throughout 
the evening. Shouts of “brava” and the re- 
luctance of the audience to leave the theater 
brought a repetition of the final dance. 


VARY 
renowned German 
American debut at 


WIGMAN, 

dancer, made her 
Chanin's 46th Street 

Theater last Sunday evening. She was 

greeted by a sold-out house and hundreds 

were unable to gain admission to the theater. 


who 
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MUSICAL 


Kleiber, Back in Berlin, Starts 
Symphony Series With a Novelty 


Berg’s Opera Masterfully Sung by Ruzena Herlinger 


Bloch’s 


America Has German Premiere—New Works by Pfitzner, 
Milhaud and Karl Marx—Juvenile Beethoven Opus 


Impresses Listeners 


Bertin.—Erich Kleiber has resumed his 
duties at the Berlin State Opera, on his re- 
turn from his successful visit to New York. 
His postponed series of symphony concerts 
has now commenced. At the first concert 
Alban Berg’s Der Wein was performed for 
the first time in Berlin. Three of Baude- 
laire’s poems, beautifully translated into Ger- 
man by Stefan George, form the text of 
Berg’s extended aria with orchestré The 
music is immensely complicated, manifest- 
ing excessive intellectual labor, but lacking 
that final lucidity which distinguishes even 
the most complicated works of all great 
masters 
Vienna, sang the 
with admirable 
intonation, accent and rhythm, 
and the orchestral part received most care- 
ful, even loving, treatment in all its adven- 
turous details. A beautifully Mozart 
and an animated reading of Beetho- 
completed the pro 


Herlinger, from 


difficult aria 


Ruzena 
enormously 
mastery ol 


played 
serenade 
ven's seve nth 
gram 


symphony 
ym 


Biocn’s AM 
Dr. Heinz Unger, just back from 
ond Russian tour this 
Bloch’s America as the 
at his last sy mphony concert This 
phonic work, well-known all over America, 
was heard for the first time in Berlin on 
this occasior The interest accorded the 
siderable, as Bloch is 
here as a composer. It 
acknowledged that Bloch 
work in this symphony, 
and widely differ 
ent melodic ideas. He is a consummate 
ter of the modern orchestra, and many epi 
sodes of great beauty and convincing 
pointed out in the score 
wmed the work with bril 
impressing the public 


hapsody was prt 
erto, 


ERICA 


1 nis sec 


year, Ernest 
principal attraction 


chose 


sym 


composition was Co! 
highly 
must certainly be 
has done splendid 
welding together his 


esteemed 
} 


many 
mas 


accent 
may be 
Dr. Unger peri 
liant effect, strongly 
The Bloch symphonk 
ceded by Chopin's I 
by Moriz Rosenthal witl 
grace and elegance 
DouBLi 
Philharmonic concert Furt 
concerto tor two vio 


Munich com- 


play« d 


inating 


minor Corn 
truly fas 
\ New CONCERTO 
l last 
wangler introduced a 
lins and orchestra by a young 
poser, Karl Marx, who has, during the las 
lew years, acqui a certain reputation in 
Germany through a number of choral 


His double concerto tries to com 
1 


com- 
positions 
bine the methods of the old concerto grosso 
with Hindemith’s linear counterpoint and 
orchestration The outcome is not 
an ill-matched mixture of 
incongruous material and a tiresome dryness 
of melody. The two concert-masters of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Henry Holst and 
Simon Goldberg, gave a highly laudable per 
formance of the solo parts. 

Otto Klemperer’s second symphony con- 
cert contained, as a semi-novelty, a remod 
elled and abridged version of Hindemith’s 

ond concerto for viola, heard for the first 
time last season in one of the Furtwangler 
concerts. The piece has gained in concise- 
ness, and is diverting to listen to, but hardly 
equal in mt substance and artistic 
to 1 mith’s first viola concerto, one ot 

excellent compositions. The com 
himself played the difficult solo part 
with consummate art. Klemperer gave 
Strauss’ Also Sprach Zarathustra a very 
effectiy ling, concentrating his efforts 
more on minent musicianly and orches- 
tral qualiti the score an on its 


tionable philosophical aspirations. 


modern 
very diverting; 


value 
poser 


reat 


ques 


PFITZNER’S LATEST 


Hans Pfitzner’s latest composition, a chor- 
al fantasy entitled Das dunkle Reich (The 
Dark Realm) was heard for the first time in 
Berlin in a choral concert conducted by Furt- 
wangler The thoughtful work, a 
kind of modern requiem mass, is written to 
poems by Michelangelo, Goethe, Conrad Fer- 
dinand Meyer ‘and Dehmel, mz for cho- 
rus, with a vocal solo and a few orchestral 
intermezzi interspersed. T score every 
where shows Pfitzner’s marked indi viduality 
and his thorough and musicianship. 
But all these positive qualities do not sufh 
ciently counterbalance nonotonously 
tragic utterance, the dark coloring and a cer- 
tain dryness of invention 

How tragedy and delightful tone-coloring 
may be combined was } shown most convinc 
ingly in Mozart’s Requiem, the second num 
ber of the program urtwangler, helped by 
the very efficient Kittel chorus and an able 
solo quartet, Mia Peltenburg, Margareta 
Klose, Hans and Herrmann Schey, 
gave an eCXxce llent yx rformance 

Michael Taube’s chamber 
now become almost an 


sombre, 


melodic 


Fidesser 


orchestra has 
institution in Berlin 


a remarkable artistic 


-Young Pianists 


life. In his last concert Taube made 
us acquainted with a new concerto for viola 
and fifteen solo instruments by Darius Mil- 
haud. Hindemith was the soloist, playing 
the work of with artistic finish 
rhe composition is diverting and 
showing again Milhaud’s well 
known characteristics: well-defined melody 
of a popular stamp, treated polytonally in 
vaniment, with a free, jolly, 
sort of counterpoint. Hindemith also 
little-known concerto for viola 
Vivaldi, a charming, masterly- 
written piece, worth reviving. A sinfonie in 
two movements by W. Fiedemann Bach, 
which was also played, is an interesting dis- 


musi 


his colleague 
and zeal 
amusing, 


the accom] gTro- 
tesque 
played a 


d'amore by 


covery 


A MERI SINGER IN INTERESTING 


BEETHOVEN REvIvAl 
how- 


death 


weightiest work of the 
was Beethoven's ( 
of Emperor Joseph the written in 
1790 in Bonn, when Beethoven was twenty 
years old. [his cantata shown to 
Haydn, when he stopped in Bonn in 1790 on 
his way to England, and impressed Haydn 
so much that he accepted Beethoven as a 
pupil jut this juvenile work of the great 

may still impress listeners in 1930 
It contains all the characteristic marks o 
Beethoven's style. Only a certain lack of 
formal conception betrays the writer’s inex- 
One must be thankful to Taube 
this neglected but valuable 
American baritone, Herbert 
guished himself as one of the 


program, 
antata on the 
Second, 


ever, 


Was 


master 


perience 
ior presenting 
piece \ young 


distir 


number of remarkable 
worthy of note Leonid 
recital showed masterly art 
a harmonious 


and spiritual power, the 


piano-recitals are 
Kreutzer’s 
in every 
between mechanical 
mature expression of 
individuality Bruno 
Kisner’s recital, too, was extremely enjoya- 
ble, not only for the high quality of his fin- 
shed and animated playing, but also for the 
program, presenting standard works and a 
number of modern compositions. Of these 
Paul Dessau’s ambitious Pathetic Sonata has 
heard before; Lopatnikoff’s five Con- 
trasts op. 16 are very short pieces of modern 
flavor, quite amusing and effective, in the 

of Strz gr y and Hindemith; Berthold 
Goldschmidt’s Capriccio op. 11 similar 
tendencies. 


Se cond 
respect, 
balance 


heen 


1 
sty ie 


has 


YOouNG 

Rudolf Serkin, the 
Adolf Busch, 
in a Tew 
reputatior 
one of the 


pianists. 


PIANIST 

pianistic associate ot 
though a young man, has with- 
constantly-growing 
and is now considered 
ished of the younger 
laying of Schubert, Mendels- 
and Brahms in his 
first recital was of exceptional quality and 
distinctly individual character. Ludwig 
Kentner, young Hungarian pianist is, like 
Serkin, candidate for international 
fame Beethoven’s op. 106 was played by 
him with superior pianistic and mental 


years gained a 
1m Germany, 
most we 
His } 
Reger, Del 


sohn, USSY 


also a 


power 
Eunice Norton, a 
unusually successful. 
much talent 
so that she was able 
exacting program, 
Waldstein sonata, 
Brahms’ Paganini 
Gsrace Castag 
anist, 


young American pianist, 
Her playing 
considerable taste, 
to do justice to a very 
including Beethoven's 
Schubert’s op. 120 and 
variations. 
netta, another youthful Amer- 
promises a good deal for the fu- 
ure, and is already able to arouse the inter- 
her listeners. Grace, delicacy and 
characterize her playing. 
Krokowsky American violinist, 
in Berlin at the Lyceum Club 
auspices of the Music and Inter- 
Committee, and received much 
I cultivated playing As she 
several recitals during the 
, there will be further occasion 
ment Huco LricHTENTRIT1 
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evinced and 


ican pl 
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national 


praise for 
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next 
lor con 


Lausanne Conference 

C 00 perative 
The American 
e Anglo 


nounces the 


A ppoints 
Council 
Executive 
American Music Conference an 
formation ot a Cooperative 
American musicians and edu 
following musicians have ac- 
epted membership: Harold Bauer, Guy 
Maier, John Powell, Olga Samaroff, Ernest 
Schelling, Ernestine ag se 1ann-Heink, oa 
cella Sembrich, Lorado Taft, Herbert Wi 
erspoey, Walter Damrosch, Henry Hadley, 
H. Alexander Matthews, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Frederick A. Stock, Albert Stoessel, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, John Alden Carpenter, Jo- 
W. Clokey, James Francis Cooke, Ed- 


Committee of 


Council of 


cators. The 


COURIER 


ward Stillman Kelley, Mrs. 
Dowell, Vaniel Protheroe, 
ton, H. L. Butler, 
Condon, Archibald 


Edward Mac- 
Charles S. Skil- 
Frank Cody, Randall J. 

Davison, Carl Engel, 
Edward Burlingame Hil!, John L. Lands 
bury, Leo Rich Lewis, C. Lutkin, Regin 
ald McAlIl, L. B. McWhood, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, William C. Mayfarth, Earl V. 
Moore, William Lyon Phelps, David Stan- 
ley Smith, D. W. Swarthout, A. C. Thomas 
and C. M. Tremaine. 


P 
Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 
surpassable account of the part of 
mund. 

Olszewska repeated her fine portrayal of 
Ortrud. 

La NAVARRAISE AND LE 

CEMBER 24 

The two Massenet operas made up the bill 
for Christmas Eve, with Mary Garden sing- 
ing the part of Anita in la Navarraise for 
the first time, and also essaying the role of 
Jean in Le Jongleur. La Navarraise has 
not been performed by the Chicago Opera 
Com — since the season of 1915-16. Re 
view of this double bill will appear after its 
— Me rformance next week. 

ue Bartered Brine, DECEMBER 25 

Another triumph for the 
Opera came in Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride, presented for the first time by our 
company on Christmas night with a splen- 
did cast. As capitally done, as on this in 
stance, Smetana’s gay opera should prove a 
great favorite with our opera-goers. It was 
a remarkably fine performance, and every 
one in the cast, including chorus and ballet, 
deserves only words of commendation for 
his or her share in making it so. 

Every one in happy mood, the comedy of 
Smetana’s opera was put across to the lis 
teners in fine fashion, and not this 
has an audience showed such unequivocal 


Telra- 


JoncLeur, Dt 


Chicago Civic 


season 


Januery 3, AVS! 
appreciation. Maria Rajdl was a charming 
Maria, singing beautifully, making fun with 
the others at the right time and making a 
charming, young and girlish figure as the 
disappointed and then happy bride. Her 
light voice is perfectly adapted to Smetana’s 
music, and lovelier singing than hers could 
not be asked. She made a distinct hit all 
her own and her every song was heartily 
applauded. 

Theodore Strack was a perfect 
young, handsome, foxy, romantic, 
sang the music exquisitely. 

In the comic roles of Kezal and Wenzel, 
Alexander Kipnis and Octave Dua were 
capital. Kipnis’ broad comedy and _alert- 
ness had the audience convulsed and only 
on one occasion did he overstep the bounds 
and fall into low comedy, in which he was 
assisted by Dua. It was at a moment when 
Miss Rajdl was singing a beautiful melody 
that the two comedians romped around the 
stage noisily much to the consternation of 
the stage manager in the wings, 


Hans— 
and he 


who imme- 
diately quieted them with a loud hiss or two. 
Kipnis sang well and acted likewise as the 
marriage broker, and Dua _ stammered 
through the part of the stuttering half-wit, 
Wenzel, most effectively 

The parents of the 
cellent interpreters in 
Kruschina, Maria Olszewska as Katinka 
Chase Baromeo as Micha and Sonia Shar 
nova as Agnes. Small parts, to be sure, but 
important when done by such fine artists. 

Robert Ringling, true to his name, made 
a perfect circus manager. Hilda Burke was 
a beautiful tight-rope walker 

At the conductor’s desk was Egon Pol- 
lak, than whom there is no better conductor 
of German opera—light or otherwise. Pol 
lak can be both poetic and forceful and thus 
is he a great conductor. This was indeed 
one of the shining examples of what the 
Chicago Civic Opera is capable of. An 
outstanding performance 
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Holiday Spirit Pervades 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Repetitions 


Luisa MILLer, DECEMBER 22 


Luisa Miller opened last week, the Verdi 
opera attracting a large audience which 
seemed to enjoy the work conducted by 
Serafin and sung by a familiar cast. Rosa 
Ponselle, in the title role, did some beauti- 
ful singing, giving full vent to the gorgeous 
quality and power of her voice. Lauri-Volpi, 
likewise, gave of his best, sharing honors 
with Miss _ \Ponselle Marion Telva, as 
Federica, did well by the part and others in 
the cast were Tancredi Pavel Ludi- 
kar, Giuseppe de Luca, Doninelli and 
Giordano Paltrinieri. 

LOHENGRIN, 

The Xmas Eve bill at the 

shengrin with a 


Pasero, 


Aida 


DECEMBER 24 
opera was 
familiar cast. Rudolf 
aubenthal, in the title role, did some of 
he best singing thus far this season for 
here was beauty of tone and a freedom in 
top notes which found full appreciation. 
His acting was impressive and, as always, 
he made a handsome figure in his becoming 
robes. Mme. Kappel presented a handsome 
figure as Elsa, and sang well. The Ortrud 
of Mme. Branzell was highly effective and 
the less important parts, in capable hands, 
rounded out a good performance, conducted 
by Karl Riedel. 
Micnon, DecemBER 25 

Gatti filied his own Christmas house with 
a grateful and cheery holiday audience on 
Christmas night when he gave them his an- 
nual gift of a Bori-Gigli performance, which 
happened to be Mignon this time. Bori sang 
Mignon with that poignancy and haunting 
beauty which make the role a favorite with 
the Metropolitan’s faithful ones, and Gigli, 
as Wilhelm Meister, was in capital voice 
and gave his usual finished performance. 

Thalia Sabanieeva made a colorful Phil- 
ine, and Leon Rothier, a touching Lothario. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 
Der FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER, 

On Friday evening Der Fliegende Hol 
lander was repeated with the same cast that 
has been heard in this work four or five 
times this season. The conductor was, of 
course, Bodanzky. There was a large audi- 
and much enthusiasm. 
HANSEL GRETEL-PAGLIACCI, 

BER 26 


DECEMBER 26 


ence 
AND DECEM- 
The Metropolitan housed a large audience, 
mostly children, at the special Friday mat- 
inee. The attractive bill was Hansel und 
Gretel and Pagliacci, and much childish en- 
thusiasm reigned. 
For the Pagliacci, 
consented to sing at the 
Giovanni Martinelli, whose continued indis- 
position prevented him from doing Canio. 
The former, in excellent voice and spirits, 
gave a fine performance. So did Myrna 
Sharlow, repeating her charming imperson- 


Lauri-Volpi graciously 
last minute for 


Delight Large and Enthusiastic Audiences 


ation of Nedda, w 
and a spontaneity in acting that won the 
house. Danise’s Tonio was dramatic and 
well sung. Others in the cast contributed 
their share to make the opera enjoyable. 
Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

The 
childish 
enchanted by 


hness of voice 


aroused 
especially 
Queena 


Humperdincl 
glee, the 


opera also 
juveniles being 
Editha Fleischer 
Mario in the title roles. Dorothea Manski 
made an effective witch, Henrietta Wak« 
field and Gustav Schuetzendorf were the 
mother and father, and Dorothea Flexer and 
Beatrice Belkin appeared as the Dewman 
and the Sandman. Karl Riedel gave the 
score a worthy reading. 


and 


Don GIOVANNI, DECEMBER 27 

With Ezio Pinza in the title role, Rosa 
Ponselle as Donna Anna, Gigli as Don 
Ottavio, Maria Mueller and Editha Fleischer 
as Elvira and Zerlina, respectively, and Leon 
Rothier, Pavel Ludikar and Louis D’Angelo 
in the remaining parts, Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni received a performance that was above 
criticism. The Minuet, effectively danced 
by the corps de ballet was arranged by Aug- 
ust Berger. Tullio Serafin conducted. 


Tosca, DECEMBER 27 

Puccini’s Tosca, one of the prime fav- 
orites of the Metropolitan repertory, was the 
opera in the evening. Leonora Corona sang 
the title role. The part of Cavaradossi was 
taken by Armand Tokatyan, substituting for 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi who was programmed 
to appear. Scotti was Baron Scarpia, and 
George Cehanovsky, Pompilio Malatesta, 
Angelo Bada, Alfredo Gandolfi, Millo Picco 
and Dorothea Flexer rounded out a familiar 
cast. Mr. Bellezza conducted. <A _ large 
audience applauded the performance. 


SuNnpAY COoNCERT, DECEMBER 28 


A special holiday concert attracted a large 
audience to the opera house on Sunday eve- 
ning. Besides a brilliant array of soloists 
the entire opera orchestra and chorus took 
part. ae were excerpts from the Flying 
Dutchman, La Forza Del Destino, Li a Travi- 
ata, Meistersinger and La Gioconda 

In the finale of the third act of 
conda Leonora Corona did notable 
also in the big Aida aria. Other 
pants in the concert were Marion Telva, 
Alfio Tedesco, Claudio Frigerio, Queena 
Mario, Mmes. Manski and Falco, and Messrs. 
Paltrinieri, Gandolfi, Picco, Ananian and 
Pasero. Mme. Mario was a lovely and rich 
voiced Violetta in Act III of La Traviata, 
Mr. Tedesco gave the Improvviso from An 
drea Chenier most effectively, and Mr. Fri- 
giero was much applauded after his excellent 
singing of a baritone aria from the Barber. 
Wilfred Pelletier and Giulio Setti alternated 
in conducting. 


os Gio- 
singing ; 


partici- 
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DVICE ON PIANOFORTE 


Methods of instruction are continually be- 
ing modified according to the age and ability, 
the dexterity and enthusiasm of the pupils, 
whose comple xity of temperament and in- 
tellect gives occasion for the most varied 
counsel imaginable. It is the teacher’s ob- 
ject to obtain the best results in the shortest 
space of time. Virtuosity has to become a 
means of expression instead of being the 
main end of pianoforte study. The effort 
made should give an artistic result corre- 
sponding with the trouble taken. Appeal 
must be made to the pupil’s reasoning facul- 
ties; he must be compelled to work with his 
brain even more than with his fingers, to 
think and concentrate, to understand that 
mechanical work, which receives no atten- 
tion, produces no lasting results. Above all 
else, it is important that he should be told 
how to work. 

The first condition for the would-be pian- 
ist is for him to become assured that progress 
can come only by degrees, that things must 
be done with the utmost possible perfection, 
that mental and muscular effort go together 
and that work is accompanied by ——: 
that the purely mechanical repetition of ¢ 
passage is merely fatigue which gives no re- 
sult, and that the pupil’s aim is to produce 
the maximum of progress with the minimum 
of effort. 

It is a truism 
a means, not 
perfectly well. 
this technic. 

Good technic is only a beginning. Unfor- 
tunately, many regard it as an end in itself. 
The essential factor is the mental effort. 

The style should be correct, natural and 
simple, religiously observant of the various 
tone-shades and indications of a composer. 
On one occasion, when a very great pian- 
ist had just finished playing the fourth Bal- 
lade of Chopin, introducing tone-shades and 
movements of which Chopin had never 
dreamt, I discussed his interpretation, which 
he stoutly defended. All the same, he was 
unable to find a reply when I asked him the 
simple question: “What would you think of 
a pianist who dealt with your own works in 
the way you have just dealt with ( “hopin ?” 

“I do not aim at originality,” said Mo- 
zart, “and 4 should find it very embarrassing 
to have to define my method.” And yet, in 
these days, the most insignificant pianist dis- 
torts the works of the masters with the ut- 
most effrontery in his efforts to be original. 

Avoid fatigue, whether mental or physi- 
cal. Stop playing as soon as you feel tired. 

It is difficult to appreciate the progress 
which each day brings. This progress is 
very perceptible, however, when after an 
interval you play a piece that has been 
carefully practised. You find yourself more 
at ease, the fingers are more obedient and 
the music is more alive. 

The studies must be varied frequently; in 
all of them something fresh will be found. 
Digital dexterity will become more and 
more perceptible. Persevere with difficulties 
which appear insurmountable. After work- 
ing hard, however, lay aside such difficult 
studies and continue them later. I also rec- 
ommend that you do not spend too much 
time over a difficulty, but that you attack it 
several times the same day. 

Always work the left hand alone, trying 
to play with the utmost possible accuracy— 
and faster than the piece really ought to be 
plaved. 

When working at a new piece, first read 
it through and analyze it without playing it. 
Afterwards, work separately at all the tech- 
nical or rhythmic problems. Then combine 
the whole, listening with the utmost atten- 
tion. It is at this moment that we begin to 
exercise our memory. There are three ways 
of doing this: by the eyes, by the ears and 
by the fingers. I also recommend that the 
passages particularly difficult to remember be 
copied out from memory when you are away 
from the piano. Unity of interpretation is 
afterwards easily acquired. Do not be over- 
indulgent towards your own playing. 

Study of the scales, so necessary for speed 
and evenness of touch, should not be me- 
chanical. To practice scales for hours to- 
gether is profitless. Above all, they must 
be worked at with different nuances from ff 
to ppp, crescendo when ascending, diminuendo 
when descending, and vice versa. 

Press the keys very heavily, then very 
lightly. Work in thirds, in sixths, in tenths; 
then forte with one hand and piano with the 
other; staccato with one hand and legato 
with the other. Do not neglect the chromatic 
scale. 

You should frequently study fragments of 
pieces, and difficult passages, and so become 
master of what you are playing. 

Great variety is essential when practising. 
If it is found that certain exercises give a 
particularly satisfactory result, they should 
be repeated again and again. But as soon as 


to say that technic is but 
an end. Everybody knows that 
The difficulty is to acquire 


MUSICAL COURIER 


PLAYING 


By Isidor Philipp 


Professor of the Paris Conservatoire 
(Authorized Translation by Fred Rothwell) 
you feel that one difficulty is mastered, it is 
good to aim at mastering another. 

Practise with changes of intensity of sound 
and movement, accent and rhythm, first with 
similar action in both hands, then with dif- 
ferent action, forte on the right, piano on 
the left; smooth and continuous in the right 
hand, detached in the left. 

Legato pp and slow is very difficult, be- 
cause for smooth and continuous playing 
pressure is necessary. On the other hand, 
when you press, you play loudly. Pressure of 
the fingers should be firm enough to produce 
the smooth effect, and yet soft enough not to 
produce the loud effect. 

Do not practise too strenuously. 


: Every- 
thing should be free and supple ; body, 


shoul- 





PIANO CLAS 
at the School of Music of the 


hands,—but the 
Always choose 
with which you 


fingers 
that 
feel 


ders, arms, wrists, 
should remain firm. 
method of fingering 
most at ease. 

* * * k 

In practising any musical instrument the 
most difficult thing, in my opinion, is to be 
able to listen to oneself intelligently. What 
wasted hours when a pupil works without 
concentration and control! We should en- 
deavor to attain the utmost degree of per- 
fection even in the slightest details. Instead 
of that we content ourselves with too little 
and too often play without thinking. Why 
spend hours over difficulties which can easily 
be solved? Concentrate upon the technical 
problem that worries you; pass over what 
you can do naturally and without effort. 

Real piano playing is impossible without 
perfect technic; this alone enables you to in- 
terpret a work with the requisite perfection. 

The best. work of all is that of the brain; 
it is from thought that we obtain the great- 
est economy of time. 

“To obtain a beautiful sound,” says Thal- 
berg, “one must, as it were, knead the key- 
board with a hand of velvet, the keys being 
felt rather than struck. The utmost possible 
suppleness of fore-arm, wrist and fingers is 
indispensable. 

“Avoid the method—so 
bad taste—of delaying the striking of the 
notes until those of the have 
been struck, thus producing throughout the 
piece a continuous syncopated effect. 

“There should be nothing extravagant in 
the movements of the body which, all the 
same, must be free and untrammeled. And 
there must be considerable repose of arm and 
hands, which latter should remain supple. 
It is a good thing always to be listening to 
oneself while playing, to learn to judge 
oneself with the utmost severity. As a rule, 
we play too much with the fingers, not suffi- 
ciently with the mind. 

“To play too quickly is a most serious de- 
fect. It is far more difficult than one thinks 
not to hurry, not to play quickly. 

“Some pianists use the pedals with such 
a lack of reason and logic that their sense of 
hearing is perverted and they lose all idea 
of pure harmony.” 

Pass gradually from a slow tempo to a 

quick one, and that rhythmically. 

Sound is the most appreciable quality of 
the piano. It should be worked at from the 
very beginning. What is the reason why we 
play forte? Evidently because we are made 
to work hard. We should be made to play 
piano, or at most mezzo forte. Articulation 
should be certain of itself and devoid of the 
slightest idea of violence, the soft finger-ends 
attacking; the result will be found to be 
excellent. The sound will improve and be- 
come more of a song quality. Methods of 
instruction are continually being modified, 
according to age and ability. The pupils’ 
difficulties are not the same for all alike. 
One performer will quite naturally play a 
shake or double notes which another can 
master only with great difficulty. Field, for 
instance, could never play a loud shake, in 
spite of his best efforts. By slow and con- 


ridiculous and in 


song bass 
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centrated work, listening to oneself the while, 
one will always succeed in improving the 
sound-quality obtained from the instrument. 

Too great insistence cannot be laid on the 
utility—nay, the necessity—of slowness: on 
this point, the greatest masters are unani- 
mous. Georges Mathias told me that Chopin 
forced his pupils to work slowly and legato, 
at first, with a very full, effortless sound. 
Stephen Heller was fond of repeating the 
pregnant phrase: “If work is very slow, 
progress will be very rapid.” And Saint- 
Saéns would often say in his humorous 
way: “Work slowly, then more slowly, and 
finally very slowly.” 

Never lose patience over the necessity of 
very slow practice. Only thus is the requi- 


PHILIPP 
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site sureness and accuracy attained. This 
slowness, which I regard so highly, necessi- 
tates incessant attention being bestowed on 
touch and on the quality of the sound re- 
sulting therefrom. Instead, therefore, of 
accustoming yourself to play fast, practice 
playing slowly; this is the only efficacious 
way of making progress. 

Before beginning work, we must know 
what we want to do: think first, then play. 
A technical problem studied intelligently, 
aiming after effective variants, brings speedy 
results and certain progress. 

Accentuation in the language of music cor- 


7 


responds to punctuation in the language of 
letters. 

The whole theory of style is based on the 
analogy of music with the spoken language, 
on the necessity of separating the phrases, 
of punctuating and graduating the volume 
of sound. 

“To play the piano,” said Stephen Heller, 
“four qualities are requisite: will, reflection, 
expression and intelligence. These four 
qualities create an artistic individuality. 
Play musically, work with the head more 
than with the fingers, think of the quality of 
sound you produce, play rhythmically. 
Rhythm is life.” 

He also said: “The progress of a pupil 
depends more on the extreme attention he 
bestows on study than on the number of 
hours seated before the piano.” 

The greater the speed you attain, the less 
should be the articulation. Remember that 
you utterly spoil a piece of music when you 
constantly play it fast; slowness is absolutely 
necessary if you would attain perfection; too 
great speed is invariably accompanied by in- 
accuracy. 

The metronome is indispensable for fixing 
a movement and ascertaining its continuance 
at the end of a certain time of playing, con- 
sequently for rectifying mistakes or discrep- 
ancies either in accelerando or in rallentan- 
do, and in increasing or diminishing speed 
by very short intervals. 

Mozart said: “It is easier to play fast 
than slowly. But is it good to do so? The 
listeners see the piano being played upon, 
but they hear only a noise which is. incapa- 
ble of inspiring them with emotion.” 

Does it not seem strange to assert that 
virtuosity is opposed to beauty, when we find 
that Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Schumann, Liszt, Chopin and Saint-Saéns 
composed specially for the virtuosi? Is any 
music more beautiful than the studies of 
Chopin, more dazzlingly brilliant than those 
of I Aszt? 

\re not the concertos of Saint-Saéns 
the rhythmical and melodious character of 
which is suitable only for virtuosi—and those 
of Liszt—even in these days amazing in their 
variety, audacity and ingenuity—works for 
virtuosi? And is not much of modern music, 
of Debussy and Ravel, intended for them 


? 


also? 
I cannot bring these reflections to a close 
more fittingly than by quoting the following 
lines from a letter addressed to me by Fran- 
cis Planté, one of the noblest of contem- 
porary artists: “More than ever am I one 
who perseveres in the search and pursuit of 
the better, that better which is calumniously 
called the enemy of the good when we ad- 
vise one to ‘let well alone,’ and which never- 
theless constitutes the true essence of art.” 


” 





Economic Depression 


Affects London Concerts 


Yehudi Menuhin the Season’s Sensation—John McCormack, 
Galli-Curci and Rachmaninoff Heard 


Lonpon.—The worst musical season in 
years—that is the almost unanimous judg 
ment of musicians, musical managers and ob- 
servers of London doings as the year draws 
to its close. The optimists are practically 
silenced, for appearances speak louder than 
anything they could say. There are fewer 
concerts, probably not much more than half 
the number of normal years, and the audi- 
ences at most of the remaining concerts are 
smaller by at least twenty-five per cent. 

The chief cause is the same as in Ameri- 
ca and other countries—economic depression 
such as we have not known in a generation 
Here, at any rate, one cannot blame the 
phonograph, the radio and the whole process 
of mechanization. These have exerted their 
influence long ago. They certainly have not 
brought on the slump, though now that the 
slump is here they have, no doubt, aggra- 
vated it. People who feel the pinch are 
more ready, perhaps, to fall back on the 
radio and the phonograph record and con- 
sequently stay away from the concert hall. 

MENUHIN THE SEASON’S SENSATION 

Even Yehudi Menuhin, obviously the sen- 
sation of the season, was not able to fill the 
Albert Hall much more than half. Even 
that means an audience of 5,000 or so, to be 
sure; but with the publicity proclaiming his 
reappearance, and the glowing descriptions 
of his “magic” by the critics after his first 
concert, one could have counted on a sold- 
out house for the second, given reasonably 
prosperous times. 

similar story could be told in the case 
of Galli-Curci, whose coming was preceded 
by marvellous reports from the provinces 
that the diva was “greater than ever.” Even 
John McCormack, an unfailing favorite with 
the masses who patronize the “Celebrity 
Concerts” did not have his usual sold out 
house. Neither Mischa Elman nor John Mc 
Cormack as soloists with the London Sym- 
phony was enough to sell out the Queen’s 
Hall, and you could walk into a recital by 
Rachmaninoff or any other artist of world 
reputation without reserving a ticket in ad- 
vance. 


Low-Price SyMPHONY CoNcERTS Draw 
The only exception to the rule, curiously 
enough, are the symphony concerts of the 
B. B. C. Orchestra, which are broadcast and 
the Courtauld-Sargent concerts, which are 
not. The explanation in either case is to be 
found in the low prices of the bulk of the 
seats, and the undoubtedly high quality of 
the offerings. In other words, a bargain. 

The B. B. C. Orchestra, moreover, goes 
out for sure-fire hits in making up its pro- 
grams. Witness the Beethoven concert con- 
ducted by Sir Landon Ronald, consisting of 
the Leonore overture, the E flat concerto 
(played with surpassing brilliance by Moi- 
seiwitsch) and the Fifth Symphony, and the 
subsequent performance of the Missa Solem 
nis with its great new National Chorus, this 
time conducted by Hermann Scherchen. It 
used Beethoven, too, as the sugar- coating to 
the pill when it presented, as a “novelty.” 
Schénberg’s thirty-year old tone poem, Pel- 
leas and Melisande, which bored critics and, 
if the truth were known, the greater part of 
the audience with its solid fifty minutes of 
inflated Wagner-Strauss-Mahler melange. 
But the audience, evidently still grateful 
Beethoven’s Great Fugue, op. 133, and the 
C minor piano concerto (played by La- 
mond), spent most generous applause. 

DosrowEN MAKEs A Hit 

The London Symphony under Issay Do- 
browen (on his way to San Francisco) as 
guest conductor had a night of real old- 
fashioned enthusiasm with Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony and Scriabin’s Poem de 
l’Extase. Dobrowen is the ideal conductor 
for racy and super-emotional music of that 
kind; he didn’t miss a thing and his nervous 
galvanic personality made an immediate hit 
with the audience. 

At another concert the London Symphony 
served up the Bach Magnificat, with the col- 
laboration of the Bach Choir under Dr 
Adrian Boult. The choir distinguished it- 
self especially in two beautifully sung bits 
of Mozart, the Tantum Ergo and the Ave 
(Continued on page 35) 





MUSICAL 


Paris Up to Now 


Opera Houses Present Varied Repertories 


Six Leading 


Symphony Orchestras Engage Well-Known Conductors— 
A Galaxy of Famous Names in Concert and Recital 


musical season began as 
has been a noticeable 
and variety of 
pianists, and 
In every 


Paris.—The 
usual, although there 
falling off in the number 
Recitals by singers, 
ave diminished 


concerts. 
violinists seem to } 
other way the musical entertainments 
been up to the old time standard, both in 
quantity and in quality. How can a city suf- 
fer in a tonal way when symphony orchestra 
concerts and operas abound? 
AcTIvIty IN OpERA Wor_p 

During the first two weeks, beginning with 
October 4, the works given at the Grand 
Opera House were: Samson et Dalila, Soir 
de Fete, Thais, Walkure (in French) Wil 
liam Tell, Tannhauser, Faus Rigoletto, 
Coppelia, Boris Godounow, Castor et Pol 
lux 

During the period the Opera 
Camique presented : = tan et Isolde, Noce 
di Figaro, Werther, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Mi adame Butterfly, aoe s et Bergamasques 

La Habanera (Laparra), La 
ran Mer (Charles Silver), Carmen, La 
Tosca, Le Roi faleré Lui (Chabrier), La 
Habanera. Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, La 
Nav irraise, Mar on, La Vie de Bohéme, 
Paillasse, Le Roi Malgré Lui, Louise, 
Lakmé, Le Sicilien (Omer Letorey), Riquet 

u G Hu ), Carmen 

‘-Lyrique filled its first week 
formances of Guillaume 
Hansel et Gretel, and Mignon; and the 
week with M. de la Palisse. During 
the same period the Trianon-Lyrique 
The Merry Widow (5 times), Comte de 
Luxembourg (3 times), Ouo Vadis (Nou 
Fille de Mme. Angot (twice), 
(twice), Les Twenty-eight 
Mireille, Les Cloches de 
ry ye (Gannie), 
Belle Helene 


mounting 


same 


with re x ated per 
Pell, 
second 


gave 


gues), La 
Princess Czardas 
jours de Clairette, 
Corneville Les 
Reve de Valse, and La 

There are theaters now 
musical Moreover, the opera 
houses of (Pari for the sum 
mer At mm i if ar are the 
Parisians without ‘ y Trocac lero 
however is open only from October till June. 
On October 28th it began its one ratic season 
with Samson et Dalila, and Soir de Fete 
The seating capacity of these houses are: 
Grand 2.165: Opera Comique 1.500; 
Gaieté-Lyrique 2.000: Trianon-Lyrique 1,000; 
Trocadero 4,000 Souffes-Parisiens &50; 
Dannou 437: Edou I] 723: Marigny 
1000: Maturins 550: Mogador 2.000 
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The orchestra of 
plays in the Sarah 
is conducted by Gaston Poulet. 
orchestras play on the same 
noons, it is evident that they are six sepa- 
rate organizations, and not merely the same 
body of performers appearing under various 
names of different days of the week. 

In addition to these six regular symphony 
orchestras, there are the orchestras of the 
Straram and the Siohan concerts which be- 
gin a little later in the season. 

REPUTE 
conductors were: 
concert of his own 


GUEST CONDUCTORS OF 

Among the visiting 
Richard Strauss in a 
compositions with the Straram Orchestra; 
Hermann Scherchen, Wilhelm Mengelberg, 
Karl Alwin, Ivan Boutnikoff, Hans Kindler, 
Manuel Horenstein, and Michel Steinmann 
with the Russian Opera season, including 
Chaliapine. The Sunday afternoon orches- 
tral concerts of Dubruille give young artists 
plenty of opportunity to appear with orches- 
tra. And the Women’s Orchestra conducted 
by Jane Evrard is one of the most perfect 
organizations to be heard anywhere. There 
are said to be six first prizes among the cel 
los alone. 

Leonora Cortez HeArp AMONG Many 

PIANISTS 

Among the pianists who have played with 
orchestra this season are: Maurice Ravel, 
Caffaret, Carol Szréter, Yves Nat, 
Lortat, Francis Lang, Arthur Rub 
instein, Marcel Ciampi, Elly Ney, Andre 
Audoli, Lucie Stern, Robert Schmitz, with 
the composer Tansman in a work dedicated 
to the pianist, Robert Casadesus, Jeanne 
Marie Darré, Luon Kartum, Josefa Rosanska, 
Borowsky, and Edwin Fischer. There have 
also been a number of recitals by eminent 
pianists, of whom Emil Sauer is the most 
popular. Mark Hambourg, Alexandre 
Plotinikoff, Beveridge Webster, the popular 
Rachmaninoff, and that very brilliant and 
captivating young American Leonora Cortez, 
who made a remarkably good impression 
on her first appearance in Paris. 


Lucie 
Robert 


AND MENUHIN AMONG THE 
VIOLINISTS 


SPALDING 


The string players include that ever wel- 
come master of the violin, Mischa Elman, 
and D. Herrmann, Hortense de Sampigny, 
Yehudi Menuhin who had a densely packed 
house as usual, Albert Spalding, twice with 
orchestra, Renee Chemet with orchestra, and 
the Spanish Manuel Quiroga—to mention 
some of the more popular. 

Maurice Marechal, Marcel Stern, and 
Pablo Casals have given cello recitals. 
Wanda Landowska has a large following 
for her harpsichord recitals. The string 
quartets visiting Paris this season have been 
the Roth Quartet and the Pro Arte. These, 
in addition to the really excellent French 
quartets, have kept alive the taste for cham- 
ber music. But Paris has not yet recovered 
from the loss of Lucien Capet, whose famous 
quartet was as flawless as anything human 
could be. 

The vocalists have been many, and some 
of them of the highest class. Especial men- 
tion must be made of Lotte Lehmann, Henri 
Schlusnus, Maria Ivoguen, Victor Prahl, 
and Elizabeth Schumann, as well as a num- 
ber of very fine French vocalists 

Among the latest successful vocalists of 
this season must be mentioned Toti del 
Monte, and Ninon Vallin. This latter artist 
had much experience in Spanish coun- 
and is especially good in her interpre- 
of de Falla and Granados. She is 
soon to make her first American tour 

Robert Dunbar. a colored clarinettist, gave 
a recital in the Chopin Hall late in Novem- 
ber and played the seldom heard concertos 
f Weber and Mozart for his chosen instru- 
ment 

Needless to say, the number of small local 
concerts is very great. Each performer and 
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[ARGARET DUNN, Director. 
Braun School of Music, Potts- 
week of December 26. Others 
Irthur Acker, violin; and Lee 

oway, soprano; Ethel Noel, soprano; 
Mary Dormer, pianist; Walter Morris, vio 
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COURIER 


teacher has his or her own circle of friends 
who support one or two concerts a season, 
as in other cities 

3ut when unknown artists give recitals 
in ‘Paris and fail to draw audiences of large 
proportions, they often say that the Parisi- 
ans are not musical These visiting artists 
are more likely to be welcomed in smaller 
cities which have fewer orchestral and 
operatic counter-attractions. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


and C ompany to Tour 


Rothafel (Roxy) will leave 
New York eariy in February for a three 
months’ tour, taking his entire “gang” with 
him, it was announced by the NBC Artist 
Service. 

In addition to Roxy and Schumann-Heink 
there will be in the company sixteen princi- 
pals, a large chorus and orchestra. The 
group of about seventy-five will travel in a 
special train. 

George Engles, 
NBC Artists Service, 
ten to fourteen appearances 
each week. full-two-hour 
will be given and the company 
most of the cities east of the 
Valley. 

It is expected that the tour will open in 
Brooklyn on February 4, and will include 
a single performance in New York on Feb- 
ruary 8. The troupe will then head toward 
New England. 

In the party will be Beatrice Belkin, so- 
prano, who has been singing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House; Gladys Rice, soprano; 
Harold Van Duzee, tenor; Frank Moulan, 
comedian; William Robyn, tenor; James 
Coombs, basso; Florence Mulholland, con- 
tralto; Viola Philo, soprano; the Roxy 
Male Quartet, Josef Stopak, violinist; Celia 
Branz, contralto; Lucille Fields, contralto; 
Dorothy Miller, soprano; John Gurney, 
bass-baritone ; Douglas Stanbury, tenor, and 
Patricia Bowman. 

Rima Regart to Give Recital 
Henry 
Songs 


“Roxy” 
Samuel L. 


managing director of the 
announces that from 
will be made 
performance 
will visit 
Mississippi 


Regart, artist-pupil of Mrs. 
Huss, will give a concert of 


Rima 


Holden 


Underwood & Underwood photo 
RIMA REGART. 


in Costume 
in Steinway 
o'clock. Jeanette 
assist. 


“For all children under eighty” 
Hall on January 17 at eleven 
Weidman, pianist, will 


Oratorio Society Gives Messiah 


On the evening of December 26, the Ora- 
torio Society presented the 107th perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah under the direction 
of Albert Stoessel, at Carnegie Hall, before 
a large and appreciative audience. The solo- 
ists were Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
Donald Pirnie, bass. Hugh Porter served at 
the organ and Alfred Greenfield at the cem- 


Mr. Stoessel infused genuine religious fer 
vor into the monumental work, which was 
complemented by the 200 voices of the choir 
who at times gave an organ-like quality to 
the choruses. 

The appearance of Dan Beddoe was the 
signal for much applause, which was ampli- 
fied, and justifiably, after each air or reci- 
tative. Mr. Beddoe is unquestionably one 
of the finest oratorio singers, lending splen 
did diction and expressiveness to all utter- 
ances. Miss Vreeland is another artist who 
may call oratorio her forte. She was in 
splendid voice and sang with much dignity 
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and feeling. The other soloists, Miss Eller- 
man and Mr. Pirnie, acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. 


Gertrude W wir Makes New 
York Debut 


interesting newcomers 
Wieder, who made 
Town Hall on 

sang several 


One of the most 
this season is Gertrude 
her debut in a song recital at 
December 29. Miss Wieder 


GERTRUDE WIEDER, 
contralto, whose debut recital at Town Hall 
on Monday evening, December 29, was a 

distinct success. 


seasons ago in a performance of open air 
opera at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, when she 
aroused considerable attention through the 
natural beauty of her contralto voice. Since 
then she has been singing abroad and gain- 
ing further artistic development. 

Her program on Monday evening was a 
taxing one, varied enough to display the 
full scope of the contralto’s talents, which 
are many. To begin with, she has a voice 
of exquisite quality, rich and vibrant, and 
skilfully used. Notable was the singer's 
ability to sustain long phrases without effort, 
absolute evenness of scale and irreproach- 
able diction. In addition, she is musicianly 
and has sufficient temperament to make her 
interpretations interesting. 

Miss Wieder’s debut may well be chroni- 
cled as a success. One will watch further 
achievements with interest. The large audi- 
ence gave the singer, who makes a stunning 
appearance, a cordial reception, demanding 
many encores. Kurt Ruhrseitz was as usual 
a valuable aid at the piano. 


A Letter to Anne Roselle 

Anne Roselle received the following letter 
from Mrs. William Rogers Chapman after 
she had sung at the Rubinstein Club early 
last month: 

“Dear Miss Roselle: 

“You are indeed a great artist! Words 
fail me to express and convey to you the 
delight that your singing gave to our audi- 
ence at the Rubinstein Club concert De- 
cember 9 at the Plaza. I have heard only 
words of praise and congratulation from all 
our members. Your voice is beautiftl! 
Your stage presence and personality delight- 
ful! Your graciousness and response to en- 
cores won all hearts! 

“T feel sure all went home happier, be- 
cause they had listened to Anne Roselle. 
For many it was the first time, but we feel 
sure it will not be the last. Mr. Chapman 
joins me in thanks and best wishes for you 
and yer good husband. May you have a 
very Merry Christmas and may the New 
Year bring you many new blessings. 

“T shall surely hope to hear you soon again 
—and please consider me as one of your 
admiring friends. 

“(Signed) Emma L. CHAPMAN, 
“President of the Rubinstein Club.” 


Loeffler Premiere at Cleveland 
Severance Hall Dedication 


The world premiere of a work by the dis- 
tinguished composer, Charles Martin Loef- 
fler, a special commission, will be a feature 
of the opening concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, at the dedication of its perma- 
nent home, Severance Hall 


Rosel Benda’s Recital 


Chalif Hall held a large and enthusiastic 
audience a fortnight ago when Rosel Benda, 
soprano, accompanied by Francis Parsons, 
her teacher, gave a recital of songs in Ger- 
man, French and English. Encores were 
demanded and sung, and local papers like- 
wise found only praise for the singer, 
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Chicago Opera to Give Gala Performance 
Associations’ Conference 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


BARRE HILL 


The po annual conference to be held 
by the National Civic Music Associations of 
America, Dema E. Harshbarger, president, 
will take place at the Palmer House, on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, January 8- 
9-10, and bids fair to exceed in interest and 
brilliance any that have preceded it. 

The delegates, who begin to arrive on 
Thursday, will have informal discussions, 
and will be entertained at a tea given in the 
unique Bal Tabarin of the Hotel Sherman, 
from five to six P. M. Friday, the morning 
and afternoon discussions regarding artists 
will be held in the Red Lacquer Room of the 
Palmer House, with the gala performance 
of the ¢ icage Civic Opera Company in the 
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CLAUDIO 


HILDA BURKE 


evening. This is an annual event, arranged 
by Miss Harshbarger for the entertainment 
of her guests which, this year, will number 
over a thousand. 

The following gala program, at which 
practically all of the artists, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Garden, will appear, is as 
follows: First act of I! Pagliacci, Frank St. 
Leger, conductor, with Hilda Burke, Charles 
Marshall, Cesare Formichi, Desire Defrere, 
Giuseppe Cavadore; second scene, Act 2, of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, St. Leger, conductor, 
with Margherita Salvi, Antonio Cortis, 
Richard Bonelli, Virgilio Lazzari, Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Theodore Ritch; second act 
of L’Amore de Tre Re, Robert Moranzoni, 





Rochester to Have Noted Conductors 
for Next Orchestral Season 


As announced in the press of last week, 
Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra, has resigned, 
and at the same time has accepted the ap- 
pointment for next season as conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. This 
has necessitated a change in the plans of 
the Rochester management, but it is one 
which has been foreseen for several months. 

With this in mind Arthur See, manager of 
the Rochester Philharmonic and Civic Or- 
chestras, has stated that several guest con- 
ductors of international reputation will pre- 
sent the programs by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra next season. The first of these, 
Fritz Reiner, was recently announced in the 
Rochester papers. Mr. Reiner will conduct 
the first four concerts of the season, and 
other noted conductors will carry on the 
work for the balance of the concert year. 

In commenting on the general situation, 
Mr. See said: “It has been the theory, and 
possibly a fact, in some localities that the 
guest conductor system is not in the best 
interest of an orchestra. While this may 
be true in most cases, yet I question if it 
applies in Rochester. Our Philharmonic 
Orchestra has a limited season, but the basis 
of the Philharmonic, the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, has a continuous season of over 
thirty weeks. Therefore, under the capable 


guidance of Guy Fraser Harrison, this latter 
orchestra is in constant rehearsal and per- 
forms under one direction. Because of this 
rather unusual situation, we do not feel that 
a season, or possibly several, of guest con- 
ductors would have anything but a stimu- 
lating effect in our orchestral activities. 

“We also feel that we will be especially 
fortunate in having Mr. Reiner to begin our 
concert season next year, as he is a conduc- 
tor of wide experience and unusual musician- 
ship. I am confident that he will be warmly 
welcomed by our public. 

“Needless to say, we all profoundly regret 
the resignation of Mr. Goossens, but our 
very best wishes go with him as he enters 
the field of his new and larger endeavor. 
His host of friends in Rochester will always 
consider him as a Rochesterian.” 


De Filippi to Sing Leading Role 

Arturo de Filippi, tenor, will sing the 
leading part in the opera The Lovely Gala- 
thea at the Liederkranz Club on January 10; 
Otto Wick will conduct. On January 14, 
Mr. De Filippi will give a recital in Orange, 
ae January 24, he will give another un- 
der the auspices of the Amity League at the 
Austrian Hall, New York. This talented 
artist also broadcasts from station WOR, 


MUZIO 


ANTONIO CORTIS 


Muzio, Rene 
Virgilio Lazzari. 
the gorgeous 

with Egon 


conductor, with Claudia 
Maison, Cesare Formichi, 

As the “piéce de resistance,” 
finale from Die Meistersinger, 
Pollak at the conductor's stand, will be of- 
fered In this scene approximately four 
hundred people are on the stage, and with 
the exquis ite scenery which has been cre- 
ated for this opera. it forms a picture long 
to be remembered, for it is decorative to the 
last degree. Included in the all-star cast are 
the following: Maria Rajdl, Rudolph Bock- 
elmann, Barre Hill, Edouard Cotreuil, Lo- 
dovico Oliviero, Sonia Sharnova, Alexander 
Kipnis, Howard Preston, Eduard Habich, 
Antonio Nicholich, Oscar Colcaire, Theo- 


As well as iaitin a nent repertory of 
songs, Mr. De Filippi has many operatic 
roles at his command. 
Saminsky Work Wins Press 
A pproval 

Lazare Saminsky conducted the opening 
concert of the League of Composers and 
won an exceptional success not only for his 
own new ballet-cantata, The Daughter of 
Jephtha, but also for his fine choir. The 
many composers, leaders in New York’s mu- 
sical life, patrons of art, and the large audi- 
ence, acclaimed the Emanu-E] Choir for its 
vigorous and artistic rendition and the vir- 
tuosity which permitted this group to read 
and sing such works of formidable difficulty 
as the a capella choruses of Hindemith and 
the works of Petyrek and Saminsky. 

In the Sunday issue of the New York 
Tribune preceding the concert, Lawrence 
Gilman devoted the entire column to Sam- 
insky’s new stage work, and incorporated a 
detailed technical analysis of it. After the 
concert Mr. Gilman characterized Jephtha 
as a puissant and original work enriching 
the horizon of art. 

“Without doubt the most important of 
the larger works was Saminsky’s Jephtha, 
its orchestral part is rich in color, its music 
at once picturesque, brilliant, and sugges- 
tive,” wrote W. J. Henderson in the New 
York Sun. “Mr. Saminsky’s music has 
power and dignity. The whole performance 
of the Emanu-El Choir and the orchestra 
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MARGHERITA {LVI 


RENE MAISON 


Theodore 
San- 


Ringling, 
Eugenio 


Robert 
Cavadore, 


Strack, 
Giuseppe 


dore 
Ritch, 
drini. 

Saturday brings the final morning discus- 
sion in the Red Lacquer Room, with the 
Honor Luncheon in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Palmer House, at which all of the 
artists of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany who are in Chicago will be present, 
as well as speakers of international impor- 
tance 

Of interest also is the fact that there will 
be present the delegates from thirty-five 
cities which have recently enlisted under the 
Civic Music Association banner. Over a 
thousand delegates will be in attendance 





direction was excellent,” com- 
mented Henry Beckett in the E vening Post. 
The Telegram reviewer said : “The League 
concert was full of vigor. The Daughter of 
Jephtha by Lazare Saminsky, conductor of 
the concert, provided the most vital con- 
tribution of the evening.” 

The three excerpts from the Saminsky 
work given that might were performed by 
the Emanu-El Choir and Pan-American 
Orchestral Ensemble, with Ruth Rodger as 
soloist 

[he Bloch Publishing Company has just 
issued a biographical and critical work con- 
cerning Saminsky as composer, conductor 
and civic worker. 


under his 


Negro Composers Open Contest 

The fourth annual contest in musical com- 
pe sitions for con iposers of the Negro race 
has been opened again this year. 
are as follows: 


The classes 


Songs, first prize, $100; second, 


: Dance Groups, first prize, $100; 
second, $75. 
Class II] 
$100 ; 
Class IV: 
one large prize, 


Negro 
second, $75 
Symphonic Work, 


$500. 


Spirituals, first prize, 


is only 


there 


Robert Cur- 
Wanamaker 


For information address The 
is Ogden Association, John 
Store, Philadelphia. 
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Second Tour of British Isles Su 
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“Galli-Curci packed the Albert Hall to its limit yesterday after- 
noon. After seven ‘final’ encore numbers the Albert Hall 
crowd stormed the platform, men throwing hats in 

the air, and Mme. Galli-Curci was nearly lost 


amid flowers.” Daily Sketch, 


Manchester, England, October 18th, 


BRIGHTON 


The famous prima donna came to Brighton on Satur- 
day and conquered. An audience who filled the 
Dome in every part listened to her with delight, 
and at each appearance they encored her with the 
greatest enthusiasm. It was easy to understand 
how Galli-Curci has won triumphs, not only in Eng- 
land and America, but in all the leading Continental 
centres, for the magic of her glorious voice, the 
fascination of her singing, and the apparent ease 
with which she obtains her effects are among the 
most impressive things the concert platform can 
offer.—The Standard, Nov. 4, 1930. 


YORKSHIRE 


The most remarkable soprano of her day and genera- 
tion.—Yorkshire Evening News, Nov. 5, 1930. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
She held her audience in the grip of varying emo- 
tions, excited by the charm with which she ap- 
peared to live the words and melody her voice was 
interpreting. She was superb, and the enthusiasm 
of the audience found expression in rapturous ap- 
plause.—Daily Express, Oct. 27, 1930. 


As an executant of the bel canto (beautiful singing) 
method she stands on a pedestal alone, her tech- 
nique and intonation being alike superb.—Times, 


Oct 31, 1930. 
LEEDS 


Without indulging in superlatives it will be agreed 
that Mme. Galli-Curci is a great singer with a 
highly flexible voice of extensive range, and a pe- 
culiar and pleasing tone-colour of its own. It is a 
voice that she uses with admirable art, and wher- 
ever vocal agility is called for she is assuredly 
among the first sopranos of her time.—Leeds Mer- 
cury, Nov. 5, 1930 


(Victor Records) 
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1930—Third Appearance 


MANCHESTER 


Her admirers certainly were enthusiastic. For here 
was lyrical beauty of a golden voice, mellowed 
sweetness, melody unalloyed.—Manchester Dis- 
patch, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Galli-Curci’s golden voice was heard to exquisite ef- 
fect in English, Italian, German, and Spanish songs, 
and she had to respond to the enthusiasm of a 
crowded audience with many encores.—Manchester 
Evening Chronicle, Oct. 20, 1930 


NEWCASTLE 

In pure vocal technique she remains an outstanding 
example of dexterity, and she soon had the capacity 
audience in a furore of excitement. . . . Deservedly 
brought down the house by the sheer power of her 
art.—Chronicle and North Mail, Oct. 14, 1930. 

DUNDEE 

In the wide reaches of the Caird Hall her pure qual- 
ity of voice, allied with all the subtleties of produc- 
tion which make for carrying power, had an effect 
of extreme beauty. 


The respect in which Galli-Curci towers above con- 
temporaries lies in the amazing flexibility of her 
voice. 


The perfected technique of the bel canto school 
has so subjugated the intricacies of coloratura that, 
with her, the most florid of passages come with 
natural grace which makes them exquisite in every 
detail.—The Advertiser, Nov. 21, 1930. 
LEICESTER 

The charm of her voice, however, constantly over 
rode any disposition to criticise, and the audience 
was wildly enthusiastic and insistent in its demand 
for encores.—Leicester Mercury, Oct. 31, 1930. 


rd 


Singing to Audience of 9000 in Roya 
This Marked Galli-Curci’s Six 


The BDatly Mail 


Galli-Curci’s 


WOMEN'S TEA 








_ pay thousand women ot: 
ages and types were spe 
bound by Mme. Amelita Gal 
Curci, the prima donna, at t 
Albert Hall, London, yesterd 
afternoon. 


There were some 2.000 men there 
well, but they seemed insignificant, f 
it was a day of emotion and enthusia: 
for women. 


Women who came in motor-ca 
modestly dressed women. from 
suburbs, country women in tweeds‘a 
brogues, Indian women, and wom 
from the Dominions, all sat bewitch 
for two hours by the golden voice 
Galli-Curci. 


Galli-Curci has never faced 'a mo 
rapt audience, While she was singin a 
was only the beauty of her own’ voi 
that made any sound in the vast Alb 
Hall. Not a head moved, not a pi 
—— fluttered, and there was not 
cough. 

But when she was not singing ti 
women cheered and cried for mor 
Young women, who a moment before hij 
been gazing at the prima donna with 
sort of heroine worship, and eld 
a whose eyes had shone wi 

tears, joined in a riot of applause whie 

cduld not be appeased until Galli-Cur 
stood before them again. 
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Hall, London, November 16th, 1930. 


ert in This Huge Auditorium 
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olden Voice. 
AND CHEERS. 


t the beginning of the recital 
1e. Galli-Curci was nervous, Rn- 
tain how all these women would 
eive her, and the, applause at the 
rinning was only moderate. 


SPANISH COSTUME. 


ut gradually the nervousness passed, 
golden voice wove its spell, and as 
. women in the hall responded to, its 
eetness, the heart of the singer went 
to them. Galli-Curci was very 
1inine {in a Spanish costume with a 
pped skirt of gold material and a 
msop bodice. 
he applause swelled to a crescendo 
the time the third group of songs had 
n reached, and Galli-Curci waved her 
idkerchief at the enraptured women, 
w them kisses, and Sang them sweet 
g after sweet song for three-quarters 
- heur after the recital was due 
2nd. 


fhe women would not leave. They 


wded in a vast circle round the plat- 
m and urged Mme, Galli-Curc 

g them more songs. Smilingly she 
‘eed. And standing by her piano— 
netimes accompanying herself—in thé 
ist of this great circle she sang them 
fy Old Kentucky Home,” ‘“ Swanee 
rer,” and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Vhen they thought she was going off 
1e of the women escorted her accom- 
list back to the platform again so 
t she could not refuse to sing them a 
7 more songs. 

he lights had to be extinguished at 
) p.m, before the women would leave, 
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“So enthusiastic was the audience that she gave over a dozen 
encores. At the end there was a wildly enthusiastic scene, 
men and women stamping and shouting their applause.” 


The Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1930 
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Edinburgh, Scotland, November 22nd, 1930—Second Appearance 


BELFAST 

She is probably the greatest and most popular colora- 
tura soprano who has graced the concert platform 
and the operatic stage for many years. Her beau- 
tiful voice, pure and flexible, is under perfect con- 
trol, and in the interpretation of complex arias and 
simple melodies she is equally convincing, the sil- 
very notes of her upper register being pronounced 
with the ease and delicacy of an accomplished and 
cultured artist. In the middle part of her voice the 
tone is of liquid and golden quality, and the charm 
of Gaili-Curci in song is enhanced by her delightful 
personality. . . . She still remains the idol of the 
musical public in every place she appears.—News 
Letter, Nov. 28, 1930. 


GLASGOW 
Her coloratura is as crisp and fluent as ever.—Glas- 
gow Herald, Nov. 25, 1930. 


A wonderfully flexible voice, which enables her to 
sing the most ornamental embroideries of colora- 
tura with ease, and when singing in Italian or 
Spanish her nimbleness of articulation adds an 
exhilaration. . . . —Daily Record and Mail, Oct. 
22, 1930. 


BLACKPOOL 
She used her voice as an artist and reached remote 
corners of the hall by sheer tonal purity rather than 
by power.—West Lancashire Eve. Gazette, Nov. 
10, 1930. 





DUBLIN 


She remains the finest coloratura singer of our age 
and generation.—Irish Independent, Dec. 1, 1930. 


Her liquid legato quality and the perfection of her 
technique enabled her to bring out every little 
change of light and shade. ... At times, espe- 
cially in the lower register, the voice had a glowing 
vibrant quality which the flute lacked. 


Some of her passages had all the inexpressibly 
sweet quality of those long-drawn-out notes of the 
violin that one hears from Kreisler—just too per- 
fect for words.—Irish Times, Dec. 1, 1930. 


EDINBURGH 
Madame Galli-Curci, was received with an inter- 
est befitting her record and reputation. ... That 
her art has many admirers was evident in the ap- 
plause those clear-lined melodies evoked.—Evening 
Dispatch, Nov. 24, 1930. 


SHEFFIELD 

Delibes’ “Bolero,” too, demonstrated her fine vocal 
control; and of the songs which demanded greater 
agility of voice, “The Shadow Song,” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Dinorah,” was most attractive. It should 
be added that her diction throughout the pro- 
gramme was wonderfully clear, in no matter what 
language she sang.—Sheffield Daily Independent, 
Nov. 14, 1930. 


LIVERPOOL 
Her choice of songs, which covered a wide range, 
gave her audience an opportunity of hearing her 
pure, bell-like voice of perfection.—Liverpool Echo, 
Nov. 7, 1930. 
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DECEMBER 
Beethoven Association 
Hall greeted 
Association 


appeared 


Town 
hoven 
Bauer, 


As usual, a crowde 
the concert of the Bee 
Harol 


Ernest 


sident 
the piano, in vital 
and also as the accompanist for 
Meader, in Faure’ song cycle, 


Chanson The Sauer | 


Bonne musicianship 


and pitanistic art in gracious evidence, 
] + ] 


und elicited warm and onged 
g Quartet per 


applause 
The Gordon. Strin ormed not 
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minor Quartet, of 
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1 tonal graces 
ind his gifted associ: 


Icader interpretations had dept 


DECEMBER 25 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


rht at the Philharmonic was 
llowed by a memorable per- 
ur Franck’s magnificent D 
a worl that was once de- 

4 musi personage than 
sombre, 
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projected in telling 
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tone, Roussel’s 
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march of Ber 
a rare concert 
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of children at Town Hall, the particular at- 
traction being Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq 
D'Or, sung in English by the following: 
Oliver Stewart, H. Wellington-Smith, 
Madge Cowden and Mari Lane, and acted 
in pantomime by Wynne Goldstein, Aleta 
(who is responsible for the charming 
children), Katherine  Gallala, 
and Ruth Dynes. The 
\llan Robbins Orchestra furnished the 
musical background and Mme. Lund, in her 
appealing manner to children, told the story 
al each act. 

Mime. Lund is doing a great work by giv- 
ing these tots various grand operas, with 
allets, this fact being more and more rec- 
ognized each season, and proven by another 
fact—each performance has been to sold-out 


DECEMBER 27 


Steuart Wilson 
quality in folk music which 
to everyone. The songs which de- 
veloped as naturally as a tree grows, which 
are part of the racial fibre of a people will 
response in the most sophisticated 

Such music was presented by 
Steuart Wilson, tenor, at Town Hall in the 
afternoon. Htwever, it was not only the 
fact that Mr. Wilson’s program was made 
up of English folk songs that made his re- 
cital so enjoyable. Mr. Wilson, it is true, 
owes some of his success to his good taste 
and judgment in choosing songs in a variety 
of moods, all of genuine folk flavor, but the 
fine quality of his singing and interpretative 
ability would have made interesting a less 
well selected program. He has a tenor 
voice of much sweetness, flexible and used 
with skill, authority and unfailingly clear 
enunciation He sang arrangements by 
Clive Carey, Elizabeth Maconchy, John 
Wilson, Edmond H. Fellowes, Cecil Sharp, 
Frederic Austin, Howard Brockway, Lucy 
Broadwood, Charles Wood and Arthur 
Somervell He was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded 

Mr. Wilson was formerly with the Eng- 
lish Singers, and was instrumental in or- 
ganizing that eminent ensemble. 


DECEMBER 28 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


house enjoyed the same pro- 
given the previous Thursday 
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\ crowded 
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and Saturday. 


Mary Wigman 


(See story on page 5) 
Bruce Simonds 
It can scarcely be considered news at this 
time to say that Bruce Simonds is a pianist 
of eminent attainments. However, Mr. 


COURIER 


Simonds again confirmed this fact at his an- 
nual recital in Town Hall Sunday after- 
noon. His program comprised a Mozart 
fantasia, several numbers from Bach’s Well 
Tempered Clavichord, the Symphonic 
Etudes of Schumann, three Debussy pieces 
(Ondine, La Puerta del Vino and Les Fees 
Sont d’Exquises Danseuses) and’ Fantasia 
Baetica by de Falla. This is a program 
taxing not only technically but temperament- 
ally. Mr. Simonds met its demands suc- 
cessfully, and well deserved the warm ap- 
plause which he received. Mozart and 
Bach were played with authority and good 
taste, and Mr. Simonds imparted to the well 
worn measures of the Schumann composi- 
tion interest and interpretative warmth. The 
Debussy preludes were equally fortunate in 
their presentation. The de Falla fantasy 
was a brilliant technical achievement, and 
throughout the program Mr. Simonds 
played with breadth and depth of tone. 


Nastia Poliakova 
popular figure, Nastia Poliakova, 
Gypsy singer, gave her third and last recital 
before going on tour, to a house filled with 
admirers, old and new. 

The melodies which are not only reminis 
cent of the Hungarian gypsy but have much 
of the Russian coloring, are given by this 
artist in an intimate and altogether alluring 
manner. While her voice is deep in color, 
sometimes even masculine, it is not so much 
on it that the listener focuses his attention but 
upon the interpretative gifts of Madame 
Poliakova, which not only have variety as 
an asset but a wealth of emotional appeal. 

Her brother, Dmitri Poliakov, was again 
at her side strumming his guitar and Gleb 
Yellin followed their elusive rhythms at the 
piano. 

When Madame Poliakova wishes particu 
larly to stress the underlying meaning of her 
song she rises from the otherwise sitting 
posture which she assumes during her reci- 
tal. These moments are few and therefore 
all the more significant. 


That 


Kreutzberg and Georgi 


Harold Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi 
returned to New York for their seasonal 
debut here at this Sunday performance, and 
gladdened the hearts, fancy, and eyes of 
their closely thronged admirers. 

The art of this remarkable couple has 
been analyzed—if indeed it can be—so many 
times that another essay on the subject at 
this time would be useless repetition. 

Rich in ideas intelligently applied, pos- 
sessed of every variety of steps, gesture, and 
moodal pantomiming, and equally at home 
in illustrations suggesting tragedy, poetry, 
or comedy, Kreutzberg and Georgi are a 
combination whose tremendous popularity 
is very easy to understand. 

The opening program of the present New 
York series (they appeared four times this 
week), of the wonderful artist pair offered 
several numbers which they had not previ- 
ously presented here; for instance, a duet, 
with Mozart music, danced daintily and with 
exceeding grace; three miniatures in the 
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Spanish style, a Kreutzberg solo, infused 
with Iberian feeling and fire; music by Ravel, 
Milhaud, and _ Casella; " and Menuetto 
(Bizet) done by Georgi with inimitable 
charm and sensitive suggestion. 

Some other particularly striking achieve- 
ments of the entertainment were Salome, 
Three Mad Figures, Bad Dreams, Master 
of Ceremonies, and Pavane. 

Klaus Billig furnished his usual under- 
standing and fle xible pie ino accompaniments. 


Smallens Contents 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Presents Interesting Program 


PHILADELPHIA.—The thirteenth pair of 
this season’s Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs were given on December 26 and 27, 
under the leadership of Alexander Smallens, 
assistant conductor. 

The Tschaikowsky Fourth Symphony was 
the opening number, well read and played— 
with perhaps, the Andantino and Scherzo 
standing out most prominently in points of 
excellence. In the Andantino, very fine solo 
work was done by the wood-wind “firsts,” 
beginning with the oboe solo part beautifully 
played by Marcel Tabuteau and ending with 
equally fine playing by Walter Guetter on 
the bassoon. 

Symphony Classique by Prokofieff, was 
a novelty to Philadelphians, and a very wel- 
come one. It is particularly interesting, as 
a bit of really melodious, classical composi- 
tion by a modern Russian. From beginning 
to end it was enjoyable, revealing the mod- 
ern influence in occasional intervals, and in 
the clever use of the orchestral voices. Mr. 
Smallens gave it a charming interpretation. 

The interesting La Valse, by Ravel, closed 
the program in a blaze of orchestral color- 
ing. This, too, was splendidly read and 
played. The audience accorded Mr. Smallens 
much applause. M. M. C 


Antonietta Stabile to Give 

Impersonations 

Antonietta Stabile will present in her own 

original way five Italian dramas (in Italian) 

on five consecutive Monday afternoons, be- 

ginning January 12, at the home of Mrs. 

Schatia. Miss Stabile is well known in 

New York for her inimitable impersona- 
tions of characters from operas. 


Substitute Program on WEAF 

Handel’s Messiah was broadcast over Sta- 
tion WEAF on Sunday, December 28, from 
the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. This pro- 
gram was in substitution for the regular 
National Oratorio Society hour. Next Sun- 
day (January 4) the National Oratorio 
Society, Reinald Werrenrath, conductor, 
will resume their weekly broadcasts with a 
performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 


Morrison Ricker Repeats 
Program 
Abby Morrison Ricker, soprano, who re- 
cently presented opera soliloquies at her 
New York studio, repeated the program on 
December 16. Miss Ricker has been very 
successful in these characterizations. 


Abby 


Lorraine Foster Corrects Us 

In the interview with Lorraine Foster 
which the Musicat Courter printed in the 
issue of December 27, quotation marks were 
omitted in part of the extract in which Har- 
old Vincent Milligan refers to Stephen Fos- 
ter as “one of whom (great American folk 
song writers) America need never be 
ashamed.” 
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BERTA GERSTER GARDINI Is 100 PER CENT FOR OPERA 


Distinguished Teacher and Coach Feels That as Long as It Stimulates Arguments Pro and 
Con, Opera Is Still a Subject of Paramount Importance— 
Her Views Substantiating Her Claims 


All the recent arguments which have been 
provoked by the comments of famous musi- 
cians who have stated that opera is waning, 
dying, going through a stage of revolution, 
is not up to date and is losing interest, have 
not in the least disturbed Berta Gerster 

Gardini in her belief that opera is one of 
the branches of music which will live, and 
which is an asset in the attainment of a 
good general musical education. Berta Ger- 
ster Gardini is the daughter of the celebrat- 
ed operatic singer, Etelka Gerster, and 
since her retirement from the concert and 


BERTA GERSTER GARDINI, 
as Gilda in Rigoletto, the opera in which 
she made her debut in 1916 at the Berlin 
Civic Opera, which at that time was knowa 
as the Charlottenburg. 


operatic stage, has been carrying on, first in 
Germany, then in Cincinnati and now in 
New York, the principles of her mother’s 
renowned school. 

“T wonder if it is generally realized by all 
the savants of opera,’ commented Mme. 

Gardini, “that as long as a subject stimu- 
lates arguments pro and con that subject is 
very much alive? That the very fact that 
people are discussing its value is indicative 
that the matter is still of great and general 
interest? And I might say that in this par- 
ticular instance the subject, opera, cannot 
die because it has too many advantages. 

“T am an Italian, so naturally [ am one 
hundred per cent for opera. To me a perfect 
performance of a masterly written opera, as 
I have witnessed at La Scala, Bayreuth, our 
own Metropolitan, Berlin’s State Opera, and 
other important theaters, is one of the high- 
est forms of pleasure that art can give. 

“Hastily to enumerate some of the advan- 
tages of opera,” continued Mme. Gardini, 
who is very definite in her opinions, and who 
is thoroughly sold on them, “I might say 
that the most important advantage is, that, 
more than any other branch of music, it in- 
stills a true culture and develops its students 
artistically. No other musical ramification 
requires of its devotees such a knowledge of 
the languages, of history, an appreciation of 
literature, a certain taste for painting, a re- 
gard for architecture. 

“Opera furthermore stimulates interest in 
the young. When they attend its perform- 
ances curiosity naturally will be aroused. 
They will want to know what the story is 
about, and since practically every opera has 
its local color and historical background, 
they will assimilate without effort a certain 
amount of information and a clear idea of 
the different periods of the various nations, 
their costumes, manners and style. 

“The operatic stage is also highly edu- 
cational because it develops absolute re- 
sponsibility in the individual. For example, 
even the five year old child in Butterfly, 
the moment she is in front of the public 
must act for herself and nobody can help 


her. 

“I would also emphasize the point which 
Leonard Liebling made in his clever answer 
to the following letter addressed to him: 


“ Dear Variations: I read much about opera not 
being musical art in its highest form, and about 
opera singers not being musicians. pera is en- 
ioyed by millions of people. Should they shun it? 
Has it no value? And why should musicians abhor 
it as they claim to do? An answer to my question 
in your Variations would be appreciated. Very 
truly yours, B. ollins.’ 


“Mr. Liebling’s answer in part was as 
follows: 

“ ‘Whether or not the popularity of opera inter- 
feres to some extent with suport of concerts is a 
question that occasions much argument pro and con, 
but the favorite recital artists always seem to 
have successful seasons and the orchestras are 
supported generously by guarantors and concert 


goers. 
‘Opera helps to preserve and emphasize the 


proper conception of values in singing, and to keep 
alive the traditions of bel canto, which otherwise 
might not hope for such general acceptance and 
wide popularity—to say nothing of the danger of 
being lost altogether.’ 

“In my opinion also, opera is the means of 
keeping alive the traditions of bel canto,” 
Madame Gardini continued. “It does even 
more: it keeps alive the traditions of the 
composers’ ideas and their histrionic inten- 
tions, which cannot be clearly given in print 
but only transmitted from person to person. 

Then it was that Mme. Gardini told us a 
very charming story and, she said, a very 
true one. When her mother, Etelka Gerster, 
was very young, in fact about seventeen 
years old, she was studying Rigoletto. An 
impresario (he was the famous Gardini 
who later became Etelka Gerster’s husband 
and Mme. Gardini’s father) happened to 
mention to Mme. Marchesi, Gerster’s teach- 
er, that he needed a soprano to sing the role 
of Gilda. The. teacher said that she had a 
young singer who had much promise, but 
was rather inexperienced; however, she 
would be glad to have her take the part. 

“Very well,” said Dr. Gardini, “send her 
10 Venice.” 

At the first rehearsal, when the voung 
singer began to sing the famous aria, Caro 
Nome, a voice from out in the auditorium 
was heard to say: “No, no, that is not the 


way I meant that aria to be sung. Come to 
see me, my dear child, and I will teach you.” 
It was Verdi! 

And Etelka Gerster went to Verdi and 
learned the aria as he wished it sung! One 
of the points which Verdi explained to her 
was, that the enigmatic rests, which he has 
indicated between the words, Ca—ro No 
me del—mio—cor, were put there because 
he realized that Gilda would be very much 
out of breath following the dramatic and in- 
tense love duet, which she and the Duke sing 
preceding the aria. And so has come down 
to us the exact tradition as to how Verdi 
intended the Caro Nome to be sung. Mme. 
Gardini still possesses the score containing 
Verdi’s markings. 

“To continue,” said Mme. Gardini, “when 
1 hear discussions about opera and whether 
or not it is time to give it up, I wonder if 
the cultured public realizes that in doing so 
it would be the same as closing the museums 
containing the great masters’ paintings, 
thereby denying the artist the possibility for 
inspiration to new and greater art to come. 

“We must not think only of ourselves. 
We have great obligations toward the com 
ing generation. The occupants of the fa 
mous diamond horseshoe do not sit in the 
Metropolitan only to enjoy themselves. They 
protect and preserve, through their wealth, 
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“Clean-cut, Incisive, Dramcetic.” 


- NAEGELE 


AS SOLOIST 


—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


“A Rachmaninoff concerto, with Charles Naegelé at 
the piano, served to transport the audience at the East- 
man Theatre, last night, to such a pitch of enthusiasm 
that one wondered what the Philharmonic Orchestra 
could offer to follow which would not seem an anti- 


climax. 


Charles Naegelé’s playing has a thrilling qual- 


ity which seems almost to come from beyond and out- 
side him, as if he were a channel through which the 
music flowed. His virtuosity never intrudes itself; but 
the virility of his tone and its clarity impress them- 


selves. 


mood which makes his playing notable.” 
—Rochester Times Union. 
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Bucharoff’s New Instruction 
Book Arouses Unusual Interest 
An Interview With the Pianist-Composer-Author 
compositions were played under the direc- 
tion of Mengelberg and Goossens. 

As the result of a printed announcement 
which reached the Musica Courier office, 
it became known that Mr. Bucharoff had 
written an instruction book entitled The 
Modern Pianist’s Text Book, an Encyclo- 
pedia of Practical Information. This seemed 
so interesting that an interviewer from the 
Musicat Courter called on Mr. Bucharoff 
for further information. 

In reply to a question by the interviewer 
regarding his textbook for pianist, teacher 
and student which is now on the press and 
to be released to the public next month, Mr 
Bucharoff replied that for years he has been 
adapting the pianist’s technical material with 
the view of eliminating, as much as possible, 
technical studies such as Czerny, Gradus 
and Parnassum, Cramer, Heller, and in re- 
placing them with technical exercises in 
simple modulatory form; thereby saving 
the student a vast amount of energy, time 
and money, and giving the student a better 
opportunity of getting acquainted with 
classic and modern piano literature. To il 
lustrate his statement he said 

“The principle of sound piano-playing is 

relieve as much as possible the tension 
and anxiety of the student (child or adult) 
which is caused by the fear of not being able 
to master the technical difficulties of the 
composition. For example, the student will 
usually look at the keyboard seventy-five 
per cent, instead of looking at the music or 
thinking in space, while playing This 
shows that the music is not in the mind, 
where it should be, but in the fingers. The 
Lover’s Knot, result is that the student stutters, makes 
his Sakahra mistakes, thereby retarding sight-reading 

yeapons ability, impairing the faculty of hearing and 
that of becoming self-critic of own 

playing. 

Prof. Carl Flesch “Oni 
3: Oct.-March 
Wilhelmstr pril-Sept 


Bucharoff, noted pianist and com- 
was first known in America as a 
pianist and afterwards came into 

result of the performance 
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rmermany, ol 
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one s 


can readily see that it is essential to 
get command of the keyboard, to free the 
iaculties of thinking and hearing at the same 
time, without having to look at the keyboard 
so frequently, and how can this be done, 
if not by the proper and judicious technical 
preparation, so that the music played really 
sounds like music? Every piece of music 
from the simplest piece to the most diffi- 
cult modern composition when analyzed is 
found to rest upon the following chords: 
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3ach and the old masters, the classic, ro- 
mantic and modern composers, and one dis- 
covers immediately that upon these chords 
are based their melodic lines, whether they 
be in scale, broken chord, octave, chords or 
double passage formations, diatonically or 
chromatically placed. Now then, it rests 
mainly upon the training of the fingers, 
wrist and arm, how one can cope with these 
formations to secure quality of touch, facil- 
ity, brilliance and power. Principally, the 
foundation of all is in the extension between 
the fingers and their control, so that no 
matter how much pressure is exerted upon 
them by wrist and arm, they should always 
be pliable; in other words, the hand must 
be like a sponge or elastic, to absorb 
pressure without injury. It stands to reason 
that the student can not make a figure sound 
properly, like the following, if the extension 
is not pliable and free : 


good 


“By a process of numerous exercises 
based upon simple modulations of the chords 
mentioned, easily mastered by any student, 
no matter how young or old, a ready facility, 
clarity and broad singing tone is rapidly 
attained, so that the application thereof to 
the instructive whatever it may be, 
assures the student the mastery to such an 
extent that it becomes a pleasure to practice 
the exercise and a joy to play the piece and 
make music out of it, because the keyboard 
has become a plaything, and the student is 
at all times aware of the tonality being 
played. 

“Why practice a lot of superficial and use- 
less technical studies, when later in life they 
are not utilized, nor have they any bearing 
upon the technical and musical development 
of the student? 

“It is my definite opinion that teachers 
should guide the student along these lines so 
that children will learn to play rapidly and 
well and increase their desire for piano 
study, which after all is not only the prin- 
cipal home instrument, but is the orchestral 
background for singer, violinist or any other 
instrument and instrumental combinations, 
professional or amateur. Teachers should as 
rapidly as possible put the student through 
all the grades to become self-sustaining in 
order to begin self-expression, and it should 
not be too long a study from fundamentals 
upward to achieve a certain amount of 
maturity. It should be a duty and pleasure 
to the teacher to advance the student 
rapidly. 

“I can not approve ‘Moderation in Music’ 
as recently expressed in a New York Times 
editorial because unfortunately artists and 
composers can not live forever and the stu- 
dent of today must automatically become the 
artist and composer of tomorrow, and how 
can one detect the genius of a Hofmann or a 
Heifetz, which like a constellation of bril- 
liant stars must be accompanied by lesser 
ones, if not by a proper technical and musi- 
cal education ! 

“Peter and Florence go to school and 
study arithmetic and other things, whether 
they like them or not, and music should be 
taught the same way. Technic is necessary 
to express music, and it only depends in 
what proportion and how it is handed to 
the student. 

“Take away music, 
and what is left for 


piece, 


drama and literature 
sustaining the amuse- 
ment and cultural life of the home and na- 
tion? This playing at tunes and pieces 
which the student likes (but most of the 
time can not master) and added to this the 
great amount of elementary methods float- 
ing about the country at large, are just like 
feeding children with a lot of candy. It 
tastes sweet and good at first, but later 
causes indigestion ! 
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“The child should be taught properly at 
the beginning and parents should not com- 
pel but should rather encourage a good 
musical education and appreciation equally 
essential as any school education. Coming 
back to ‘The Modern Pianist’s Textbook,’ 
I do not hesitate to say that everyone who 
is progressive will find it of great educa- 
tional value, since every phase of the pian- 
istic problem is absolutely met, and there is 
a great deal of practical information to meet 
all requirements of the pianist, teacher and 
student. 

“All that is necessary is to select any ex- 
ercise needed by the student or pianist and 
apply it to the composition played, thus sav- 
ing the student a really considerable amount 
of money invested in various types of so 
called finger exercises, which usually are 
monotonous and unmusical and not always 
do they achieve the results intended. 

“The textbook is published by the Allegro 
Musical Art League of America, Inc., and 
the Edward B. Marks Music Company will 
be its sole distributing agent. 

“The league is an association which I was 
instrumental to bring into being, for the 
purpose of publishing outstanding musical 
works by American composers. The presi- 
dent is Lazarus White, president of the 
Spencer, White & Prentis Contracting Cor- 
poration and director of the ee and 
Plaza Trust Company, and as soon as the 
organization receives the promised financial 
pledges, it will go ahead with its plans on a 
large scale. 

“Charles Wakefield Cadman is one of the 
stockholders and I happen to be its musical 
executive director. Joseph Blanstein is sec- 
retary and treasurer.” rc ¥ 


National High School 
Chorus to Meet in 
Detroit 


Over Five Hundred Voices to be 
Heard in February 


The third National High School Chorus 
will consist of five hundred and thirty voices 
and was selected from 165 high schools and 
academies throughout the United States. 

Dr. Hollis E. Dann, who will conduct, is 
sure that when this group assembles as a 
chorus for the first time in Detroit on Fri- 
day, February 20, for the initial rehearsal, 
it will be well prepared. The concert is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, February 24, 
in the —- Temple, and is a feature of 
the National Educational Conference to be 
held at Detroit at this same time. 


Vera Bull Hull Presents Artists 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull 
seems to be making a specialty of artist’s 
recitals. On January 10, Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, will play at Town Hall. On 
January 12, Charlotte Heller, pianist, will 
give her second New York recital. 

Katherine Bacon, whose New York re- 
citals have become so popular, will give her 
second piano recital of the season at Town 
Hall, January 24, and Frank Kneisel, violin- 
ist will play at Town Hall, January 27. 

Later recitals will be given by Lucia 
Chagnon, soprano, at Town Hall; Alexan- 
der Kisselburgh, baritone; Nella Miller, 
winner of the Shubert Memorial, will give 
her second New York piano recital on Feb 
ruary 23; the Marianne Kneisel String 
Quartet appears in one of its annual recitals, 
on February 24 at Town Hall. On March 
8 Germaine Schnitzer and Ignace Hilsberg 
will give another of their inimitable two- 
piano recitals; last year’s program by these 
two well-known pianists was considered one 
of the most outstanding events of the sea- 
son. On March 21, Xenia Nazarevitch, 
pianist, of the Curtis Institute, will give a 
recital in Town Hall 
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Carl WEINRICH 
Organist 









































Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 


Carl Weinrich, successor to the late Lynnwood Farnam as organist and 
choir leader of the Church of the Holy Communion, New York City, is 
widely known as a concert organist and a disciple of Mr. Farnam, with 
whom he studied for the past four years at The Curtis Institute of Music. 
Mr. Weinrich was selected as one of the soloists at the convention of the 
American Guild of Organists last summer; and has held the position of 
organist and choirmaster of the Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, 


N. J., and also St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


“One of the finest recitals of the Convention was given by Carl Weinrich, organist 
of St. Paul’s, in which he displayed a magnificent technique in a very difficult program, 
as well as profound musicianship.” —S. L. Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger 
“Mr. Weinrich, a pupil of that notable Bach interpreter, Lynnwood Farnam, gave a 
skillful performance of his solos. —F. D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 
“Mr. Weinrich’s playing of the Franck Grand Piece Symphonique was easily the 
finest work. The present reviewer never heard this work played with finer style and 
deeper feeling.” —The Diapason 








Mr. Weinrich will give eight concerts of modern music at the 
Church of the Holy Communion on Sunday afternoons and Monday 
evenings during the month of January; and eight concerts of Bach’s 
“Art of the Fugue” on Sunday afternoons and Monday evenings 
in April. 
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‘ Giuseppe Verdi in Word and Picture} 


(In eleven weekly instalments, Part I appeared Dec. I3) PART IV (Part V next week with subsequent instalments to follow) § 
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(24) THE HANDSOME VERDI 


at about 1849 when his charms and success won for him the hand of Giuseppina 
Strepponi. Verdi was now entering the period of his career which was bringing 
forth his most popular triumphs, if not his greatest works which came at practically 
the close of his life. Verdi's sucess, at this time, aside from the fact that he had a 
great genius for composing, was due to the propitious time when his works appeared. 
— ’ sistas ii : Of the three forerunning operatic favorites, Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti, only the 
23) GIUSEPPINA STREPPONI latter was active. Furthermore the manly vigor and directness of Verdi's style made 
about 1840. The nobility of the famous singer’s character is easily discernible an irresistible appeal in contrast to the sentimental and long drawn out style of his 
from this beautiful oil painting. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) predecessors. Also the political situation counted for much in Verdi's triumph. The 
Lombards, writhing beneath the iron hand of Austria, 
hailed as a liberator a musician who openly gave ex- 
pression to their yearning for liberty. Compared to his 
later works these earlier operas of Verdi are crude in 
method and treatment, but they are full of magnificent 
tunes, which is perhaps the greatest factor in his popular- 

ity. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) 


® 


(26) ANOTHER STUDY OF MRS. VERDI, 
the original of which is owned by G. Ricordi & Co., of 
Milan. It was made, probably, about 1895. 


(25) VERDI'S STUDY IN HIS VILLA, 
which occupied the ground floor of the right wing of the house. His bedroom adjoined it. The desk in the center of the room was the one on which the master did 
the greater part of his composing. His cap may be seen perched on the left corner of it; his watch hangs at the right of the shelves and his keys are in the locked 
drawer. Another desk stood by the window at the left. The piano was a fine Erard, on the top of which lies the familiar Verdi black felt hat. Above the piano hung 
the painting of his old friend, father-in-law and benefactor, Antonio Barezzi, and the small painting below it is of a Verdi pupil and devoted friend, Emanuele Muzio. 
As may be seen the room, filled with pictures, photographs, carvings and souvenirs, was extremely cozy and homelike. 











(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) 
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(28) THE VERDI THEATER IN TRIESTE 
The Theatre Grande, in Trieste, which later was named Theatre Verdi, saw the 
original productions of two of Verdi’s operas. On October 25, 1848, Il Corsaro and 
on November 16, 1850, Stiffelio. Both works are counted among Verdi's less in- 
spired creations and could not hold their place on the repertoire. The Theatre 
Verdi, however, again produced these works later when they proved to be somewhat 
better performances. 
(27) ANOTHER VIEW OF VERDI'S HOME 
This is, evidently, a much older photograph than the preceding ones as it shows the 
house before the side wings were added to it. One can easi!y imagine the genial com- 
poser wandering about the gardens he loved so much and to which he devoted so 
much care. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) 


(30) EMANUELE MUZIO, 

distinguished musician and conductor, who is said to have been 

Verdi's only pupil. Verdi thought much of this gentleman, judg- 

(29) PIANO USED BY VERDI, ing from the affectionate correspondence between them and his 

: - F ; sae p . 2 photograph hung in Verdi's studio directly under that of his 
in the earlier days of his career, in fact it is said that the composer used the instrument until about father-in-law and benefactor, Berezzi. It was to Muzio that Verdi 
1850. That would be up to the time when he wrote Stiffelio, which was performed for the first time wrote, at the time of the failure of Traviata, the following: “Is the 
at Trieste on November 16 of that year. The opera was not successful; not even after it was rewritten tauth: ealiw aé-dhat ok tha singers? Time will tell.” (Photo by 
and retitled as Aroldo seven years later. Nevertheless, the work contains some very noteworthy Courtesy La yg sete ‘ : 

passages. (Photo by Courtesy La Scala Museum) ; oat 


(31-32) VERDI 
COMMEMORA.-. 
TION MEDAL 
cast in 1850. The 
art work is by 
Frener. This is 
merely one out of 
the many medals 
which were cast for 
the composer dur- 
ing his lifetime. 
(Photos by Cour- 
tesy La Scala Mu- 
seum) 


(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) ( PART V NEXT WEEK) 
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Maloof Plays for Einstein and 
Tagore 

Alexander Maloof, 

known 

Carlton 


New York's well 
musicians, soloist at the Ritz 

Hotel on December 7 for the New 
History Society at a special reception given 
in honor of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the 
poet and philosopher. The affair was spon 
sored by Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, former 
Lieutenant Governor of New York State, 
and Mrs. Chanler. 

The grand ballroom of the Ritz Carlton 
was crowded to its capacity, about two thou- 
attending, and Mr. Maloof's 
piano playing won instant recognition espe 
cially when he played his own Rhapsody 
Orientale. This number is an original com 
position and he performed it in a manner 
which convinced his audience immediately of 
his qualifications as pianst and composer 
After Tagore’s entrance, Mme. Fedora Kur 
ban, a soprano, sang a song composed by 
Mr. Maloof for the music 
was set to a poem by Tagore, and after 
Mme. Kurban’s rendition the original manu 
script was presented to Tagore by the com- 


one ot 


was 


sand people 


occasion. The 


amous poet was deeply touched 
Indi al Bell 
well received by 


poser. The 

Kurban also sang the 

from | and was 
audience 

playing at 

iastically 


akmc 


Tagore’s recep 
received by the 


Valoot’s 
o enthus 


LAZARE 
SAMINSKY 


s volume is the 
to be kn “Eminent Com 


posers of Hebreu Race ) 





first of a series 


wn as 


A biography of one of the best 
known of the 
Written by 


preciation of 


modern composers 


famous critics 1n ap 


his 


Contains biograph 


career as man 
and musician 
ical dates and events, a complete 
list of his musical compositions as 


well as his works on other subjects 


CONTENTS: 


SAMINSKY, by Domenico 


YouTH IN SAMINSKY,” by 
th Henry (London) 


(CONTEMPORARY 
Sabaneyeff (Mos 


SAMINSKY 
by Leonide 


cow) 


THI 


SAMINSKY AS SYMPHONIST,” by 


Joseph Yasser (New York). 
THE MAN AND Civic WorRKER,” 
by Leon Vallas (Paris) 


PUBLISHING CO 
New York 


BLOCH 
West 








31st Street 
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COMPOSER — VIOLINIST 


available for 


LECTURES 
RECITALS 


[Louis Cheslock was born at London. He 
came to America at an early age. In 1917 
he was appointed to the teaching staff of 
the Peabody Institute as instructor of 
Violin, and in 1922 as instructor of Har 
mony also. He plays first violin in the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. His ap- 
pearances before the public are as com- 
poser, conductor, violinist, lecturer. Rep- 
resentative orchestras and artists have 
performed his compositions, eliciting high 
praise, and many of his works have been 
awarded prizes in nation-wide competi- 

| tions 


address 


LOUIS CHESLOCK 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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large audience that the New History Society 
re-engaged him to play at the reception given 
in honor of Prof. Albert Einstein, Decem 
ber 14, in the grand ballroom of the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel. His playing again was well 
received. It was on this occasion that Ein 
stein delivered his first speech in America, 
the subject of which was world peace. Ein- 
stein was introduced by the Hon. Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler. Helen Keller, the blind 
author, was present, and there were also 
many representatives from the press. 

Mr. Maloof has done considerable concert 
work of late, and at one of his concerts given 
for the N. Y. Tribune Fresh Air Fund at 
the Marks Memorial Auditorium, he played 
before a large Dutchess County audience the 
Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt, also 
the second and the Rondo Capriccio (Men 


delssohn) and several Chopin numbers, all 


of which well 
praised by the press 
Mr. Maloof is also widely 

conductor, having done considerable radio 
work for the National Broadcasting Co., and 
the Bamberger Orchestra over 
WOR with success. He has also made re« 
ords for the Victor Company piano 
ecordings for the Duo-Art. 

lented musician needs no introduc- 
tion to the musical world whenever Oriental 
music is mentioned, as he is recognized as 
one of the foremost exponents in America, 
written several volumes of this kind 
of music and having perfected this type to 
that it is sought after by large 
orchestras and well known con- 
wrote the music to the Oriental 
Ballet performed by \dolf Bohm and_ the 
music for the late ke Oriental 
dances. These numbers were played at Car 
negie Hall by the New York Symphony Or 
chestra under the direction of Walter Dam 
rosch. However, Mr. Maloof does not con 
fine his composition to Oriental music only 
as he has to his credit many Occidental com- 
positions, one especially well known entitled, 
For Thee America, a national anthem en 
dorsed by Walter Damrosch and other well 
known celebrities. This anthem was off 
cially adopted by the New York Board of 
Education and also in other cities in Amer 
ica and is sung daily at many of the publi 
schools throughout the United States 


received and warmly 


known as a 


Symphony 


and some 


having 


the extent 
symphony 
ductors. He 


wchanaias 


Harvey Loomis Dead 
fil Le 
songs and piano pieces, died 
xxbury, Mass., on December 
was sixty-fi years of 


Harvey Ooms, 
of light operas, 
it his home in R« 
25. The 
- 


composer 


deceased five 
as born in Brooklyn, New 
York, the son of Charles Battell Loomis and 
Mary Worthington Loomis. He _ studied 
composition at the National Conservatory 
in New York City, and piano with Madeline 
Schiller. His comic operas were four in 
number: The Maid of Athens, The Burglar’s 
Bride, Going Up and the Bey of Baba, and 
one grand opera, The Traitor Mandolin. 
Other compositions were in the chamber 
field, piano pieces, incidental musi 
Tragedy of Death, which was per- 
formed in Boston, and fifty-eight spirituals. 
In collaboration with A. E. Johnstone he 
compiled the Foreman system for piano play 
ing 


oC 
Mr. Loomis w 


musi¢ 


for The 


Zalish Artist-Pupils in Recital 

David Zalish presented a 
artist-pupils in recital in Steinway 
Sunday evening, December 28 
piano music was 
well arranged, and those taking part showed 
the cial s of painstaking instruction on the 
part of their mentor. The artists pro- 
grammed to appear were George Bagrash, 
Berkowitz, Bernice Bershad, Frieda 
Bergen, Dorothy Lewis, Lillian Myerson 
and Hilda Lichtenfeld. 


number of his 

Hall on 
The pro- 
1 


gram oft interesting and 


Mary 
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Foreign News in Brief 


Basy Princess INsprres COMPOSER 


Lonpon.—Sir Edward Elgar, 
the King’s Musick, has been inspired by the 
birth ot Princess Margaret Rose to write 
a Nursery Suite for orchestra. It is dedi 
cated to the Duchess of York and her two 
little daughters, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose. Consisting of 
seven short pieces, with the titles of old- 
fashioned nursery rhymes, the suite will be 
published early in the New Year. J. 2 


Prussia Repuces Opera SUBSIDY 


Much interest surrounds the 
development in the general govern- 
mental attitude towards opera. While the 
British Government is proposing to sub- 
sidize opera, the Government of Prussia is 
intending to retrench in the matter of sub- 
sidies to State Opera Houses. The Berlin 
Opera House will be deprived of $225,000 
of its annual grant in the coming financial 
year ; altogether the State will reduce $375.,- 
000 on its subsidies to State theaters. The 
Kroll Theater in Berlin will be given no 
further assistance when certain contracts 
lapse. 

Managers of state-aided opera houses 
have agreed that no member of the per- 
manent opera companies will receive more 
than $6,009 a year, and guest artists will 
not be paid more than $175 a performance. 

M. H 


BERLIN. 
latest 


FINLAND SENDS SINGER TO AMERICA 


He_sincrors.—Hanna_ Granfelt, 
tablished her reputation in guest 
ances in conjunction with Richard Strauss, 
left Finland for America, in order to 

American musical life. Mme. Grun 
felt’s journey is subventioned by the Finnish 
State. She will be the guest of the Finnish 
Minister in Washington, but it is as yet un- 
certain whether she will be heard in con- 
cert. : ¥. KK 


MARIAN 


who es- 
peritorm- 


has 
study 


ANDERSON TRIUMPHS IN FINLAND 


HELSINGFORS.—The 
Marian Anderson, 


American singer, 
had a sensational success 
at her appearance here, both with the press 
and public. She gave two concerts, both 
of which were completely sold out. Y. K 


MANY NOVELTIES 


CHOIRS 


INTERESTING 
NEXT THRE! 
LONDON Among the 
rounced in the 
next Three 


FOR 
FESTIVAL 


THI 


new works an 
provisional program for the 
Choirs Festival, to be held at 


Master oi 


January LoS 
Gloucester in September, 1931, is an organ 
concerto by the celebrated composer, Gustav 
Holst. A_ sinfonietta by the young com 
poser, R. O. Morris, and a choral work on 
a large scale, entitled Prophet, by the son of 
the well-known English publist ier, Humphrey 
Milford, will also be heard. Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ new work, Job, also on the program, 
has already been given at the recent Nor- 
wich Festival. ‘a: & 


WELL- ENGLISH ARTISTS IN SOUTH 


Coast FESTIVAL 


KNOWN 


Lonpon.—Many well-known names are on 
the roster of artists engaged for the second 
Musical Festival at Portsmouth, which, en 
couraged by the great st&cess of the first 
venture, will open on February 25. Among 
the singers are Flora Woodman, Elsie Sud- 
daby, Dorothy Silk, Frank Titterton, Keith 
Falkner, Arthur Cranmer, and Roy Hender- 
The chief choral works to be given 
include Elgar’s Apostles, and Coleridge 
Taylor’s Hiawatha. Pp 


Prof. Max von Schillings Here 

The eminent German conductor, composer 
and manager, Prof. Max von Schillings, ar 
rived last week to direct the German Grand 
Opera Company, which starts its tour in 
Washington on January 5. In an interview 
at the Astor Hotel last Saturday, the Pro- 
fessor, who is one of the foremost Wagner 
authorities, expressed the opinion that mod 
ern German music, ially opera, is shak 
ing itself free from the hitherto dominating 
influence of Wagner 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 
pany Holiday Matinees 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
announces that, due to the fact that the per 
formance of Hansel and Gretel and Die Pup 
penfee, on Saturday, December 20, was en 
tirely soid out and hundreds of persons were 
unable to procure tickets, the management 
has decided to give two Christmas 
miatinees next year 


son. 


espec 


Com- 


} ] 1 
holiday 


College Glee Club 


Activities 

J. Warren Erb, director of the Glee Club 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., presented 
his singers in a concert at Phillipsburg, N. J., 
on December 10. On December 12 the club 
sang at Teachers’ College, Stroudsburg, Pa., 
and gave a Christmas Service at 
Lafayette College, December 14. 


Lafayette 


Ve sper 
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richness 


Steinway’s. 





WAGNER AND LISZT 
CHOSE THE STEINWAY 


V IRTUALLY every musician of note 


since Wagner has chosen the Stein- 


And it is the piano of the fine 
home, of the cultured family. There is 
little doubt in the minds of informed 
people as to which piano they would 
prefer toown. @ For there is no other 
piano that commands the marvelous 
of tone that is 
There is 
that will render such perfect service 
over so long a time. ... And this great, 
long-lived instrument is no more diff- 
cult to obtain, even for the modest in- 


come, than an automobile! 


TEINWA 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE 
IMMORTALS 


so notably 


no other piano 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Gives 
Stirring Program of Bach Works 


Stokowski’s Last Appearance Until March—New York Philharmonic 
Gives Concert—Grand Opera Enjoyed—Luboshutz in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA.—Leopold Stokowski made 
his final appearance at the regular concerts 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra on December 
19, 20 and 22, before leaving for his winter 
vacation. He will return March 27 for the 
remainder of the season. 

The program was composed entirely of 
works by Bach—two of the Brandenburg 
Concertos, No. 2 and No. 5; Chaconne; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor; Prelude in 
E flat minor. 

The Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, in F for 
violin, flute, oboe, trumpet and strings, was 
the opening number, with the solo parts 
played by Grisha Monasevitch, violin; Wil- 
liam S. Kincaid, flute; Marcel Tabuteau, 
oboe; and Sol Cohen, trumpet. 

The Chaconne aroused much interest, due 
to the fact that it is a new orchestral trans- 
cription of the Chaconne from the Second 
Partita for Violin alone in D minor, and 
received its first performance, in this form, 
anywhere, at these concerts. It is a magni- 
ficent piece of orchestration and wonderfully 
effective. The underlying harmonic possi- 
bilities are so tremendous that when played 
by violin alone, one is conscious of the inade- 
quacy of a single voice of any kind to ex- 
press the full content. As heard in the full 
orchestra, those possibilities are fully real- 
ized in the clever placing of themes and har- 
monies and the clarity of the whole. It was 
superbly led and played and very cordially 
received. 

After the intermission, the Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 in D, for-solo violin, solo 
flute and piano received a very excellent 
performance with the following soloists :— 
Alfred Lorenz, violin; William S. Kincaid, 
flute; and Sylvan Levin, of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, piano. These three artists 
gave a spirited rendition of this concerto, 
with a fine accompaniment provided by Dr. 
Stokowski and small orchestra, except in 
the second movement for the three instru- 
ments alone, when Dr. Stokowski stepped 
down from the dais and sat with the orches- 
tra men. Mr. Lorenz is another well-known 
member of the orchestra, whose artistry has 
brought him well-deserved plaudits. He 
further demonstrated these powers in this 
number, while Mr. Kincaid continued his 
fine work shown in the first number. Mr. 
Levin’s playing was outstanding in the 
clarity of his technic, and general mastery 
of the keyboard. Conductor, orchestra and 
audience united in fervent applause of the 
fine work of these three soloists, and recalled 
them many times. 

The Prelude in E flat minor was deeply 
impressive as interpreted by Dr. Stokowski 
and performed by his orchestra. 

The Toccata and Fugue in D minor, is 
always stirring in this mighty orchestral 
form—the brilliance and power of it seems 
to belong to an orchestra with all its myriad 
voices and consequent possibilities of expres- 
sion. It formed a fitting climax to this pro- 
gram and called forth a storm of applause 
which recalled Dr. Stokowski many times, 
on this, his last appearance for a few months. 

PHILADELPHIA GRAND Opera CoMPANY 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
scored a great success on December 20, with 
the matinee double bill of Hansel and Gretel 
and the ballet Die Puppenfee, which were 
played to a sold out house. 

Humperdinck’s opera was splendidly pre- 
sented, with all the parts but one, taken by 
artist students of the Curtis Institute of 
Music. The one exception was the role of 
Peter, excellently done by Chief Caupolican. 

The title roles, taken by Paceli Diamond 
as Hansel, and Natalie Bodanskaya as 
Gretel, were both sung and acted with a 
youthful charm and vivacity which left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

Edwina Eustis achieved a veritable tri- 
umph in the difficult part of the Witch, 
vhile Selma Amansky was splendid as the 
Mother, both vocally and dramatically. 

The smaller parts of the Sandman and 
Dewman were finely taken by Edna Corday 
and Irene Singer. 

Emil Mlynarski conducted with a keen 
understanding of the score. 

The ballet, Die Puppenfee (Fairy Doll), 
was beautifully staged and danced. The 
scenery and costumes were especially lovely 


and the ensemble work of the company ex- 
cellent. 

The premiere parts were danced beauti- 
fully by the following: Catherine Littlefield 
as the Fairy Doll; Dorothy Littlefield as a 
Marionette ; William Dollar as Harlequin ; 
Thomas Cannon as the Captain of Hussars, 
and Douglas Coudy as Prince Charming. 
Their dancing drew long and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Others in the corps de ballet were— 
Florence Campbell, Lucille Bremer, Stella 
Clausen, Fanya Levene. Rosalie Markowitz, 
Dorothy Rendleman, Jack Poteiger, Nicolai 
Popov, Harold Taub and Nace Bernert. 

Among the non-dancing parts were Abra- 
sha Robofsky as the Toy Maker; Frank 
Davenport, George Southern, Reynolds 
Mazzei, Maurice Ross, Brantley Elliott, 
Kathryn MclIlhenney, Doris Wilson, Supie 
Wolff, and Margaret Shaw. 

Henri Elkan, assistant conductor and 
chorus-master of the company, conducted the 
ballet with verve and fine control of orches- 
tra and ballet. 

PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF 

New York 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York was under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini for its third concert of the 
season here on December 15. Such is the 
popularity of Mr. Toscanini, that the audi- 
ence virtually filled the house, which is most 
unusual when an out-of-town organization 
is performing. 

The program consisted of three numbers 
—the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Respighi’s orchestration of the Bach Passa- 
caglia and Fugue in C minor, and the Bee- 
thoven Eroica Symphony. To each was 
given a wonderfully detailed reading, with 
supreme attention to the intent of the com- 
poser. The beautiful melodies of the Schu- 
bert Symphony were finely marked, while in 
the mighty Bach number, great contrasts 
were obtained in the working up of the sub- 
ject and the final climax. The Beethoven 
however, was perhaps the high spot of the 
concert, for in this Mr. Toscanini and the 
orchestra reached great heights both as to 
interpretation and performance. The Fun- 
eral March was particularly impressive. 

Many times was Mr. Toscanini recalled 
at the close, and as always, he shared the 
ovation with his men. 

Lea LusosHutz IN RECITAL 

Lea Luboshtuz presented the Fourth Fac- 
ulty Recital of the season at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music (in Casimir Hall), on Decem- 
ber 16, assisted by an orchestra composed of 
students of The Curtis Institute of Music, 
conducted by Emil Mlynarski and Louis 
Vyner (a student of Mr. Mlynarski in con- 
ducting). 

The program held three Concertos—No. 
8 in A minor (Gesangscene) by Ludwig 
Spohr, the E minor by Jules Conus, and the 
Tschaikowsky. The performance of three 
Concertos in one evening would be a severe 
tax for an artist, but Madame Luboshutz 
seems musically equal to anything. She has un- 
limited power and vitality, supreme mas- 
tery of her instrument, and a driving force 
which communicated itself to everyone in 
her audience. Each concerto was beauti- 
fully played, revealing that glorious tone, 
fleet technic and exquisite interpretation 
which always marks her playing, but it re- 
mained for the Tschaikowsky to demon- 
strate to the full, all her resources. Her 
performance of it was a definite inspiration, 
and called forth uproarious applause from 
students, faculty and guests. 

The student orchestra provided splendid 
accompaniments for Madame _ Luboshutz. 
Mr. Vyner acquitted himself most creditably 
in the conducting of the first number, while 
Mr. Mlynarski of course led admirably in 
the last two, and his support was graciously 
and enthusiastically recognized by Madame 
Luboshutz. M. M. C. 


Bruno Huhn Musicale 


Bruno Huhn, teacher of singing, recently 
gave a musicale at his New York residence. 
The artists appearing were: Everett Clark 
and Warren Berry, tenors; Frederic Baer, 
baritone, and Herbert Gould, bass. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Hahn they were heard in 
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solos, duets and quartets. Supper followed 
the program. The guests included: Mrs. 
Walter E. Bell, Ann Lucky, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. Dorothy Watson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Kernochan, Mrs. 
Henry Dater, James Stewart Cushman, Mrs. 
Adelaide Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Myrick, Mrs. Middleton Borland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Knight, Mrs. Arthur Krida, 
Julian Clarence Levi, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Spalding, Dr. and Mrs. Louis Fougere 
Bishop and Mrs. E. St. John Hayes. 


Grace Moore and Lawrence 
Tibbett Score in New Moon 


New Moon, that Broadway success of the 
combined talents of Oscar Hammerstein, 
2nd, Frank Mandel, Laurence Schwab and 
Sigmund Romberg, has come back to New 
York, and, according to first night enthusi- 
asm, is due for a long run at the Astor 
Theater. 

This time New Moon has been transferred 
to the screen, under the direction of Jack 
Conway, for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who 
have wisely chosen two Metropolitan Opera 
stars for the leading roles. They are Grace 
Moore and Lawrence Tibbett, both of whom 
have completed their second picture with 
New Moon. 

Mr. Tibbett’s sensational success in The 
Rogue Song will long be remembered. If 
the role in this present picture does not 
offer the baritone as great a scope for his 
talents, nevertheless he does a stunning piece 
of work, vocally and histrionically. In fact 
he does everything in the finished Law rence 
Tibbett fashion. The familiar “Lover, 
Come Back to Me” he sings beautifully, with 
a wealth of golden tone, power and expres- 
siveness and diction that are impeccable. 
Lawrence Tibbett has become one of the 
biggest screen personalities, with a real sing- 
ing voice. 

Grace Moore, as the Princess, is lovely to 
the eye and acts with easy charm and 
naturalness. Her voice sounds fresh and 
resonant and is produced with a freedom 
that is not always heard these days. The 
combination of these two artists is an excel- 
lent one, their performances put New Moon 
over the top. Others in the cast are: Gus 
Shy, Adolph Menjou, Roland Young and 
Emily Fitzroy. 


Littau’s First January Program 


The program announced for January 6 
by the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, Joseph 
Littau, conductor, includes music by Bach, 
Schumann, Debussy, Chopin and Henry Gil- 


LOTTE 


noted opera singer, 


LEHMANN 


on the Bremen. 





bert. Harold Bauer will be the soloist. He 
will play Schumann’s concerto in A minor 
and two Chopin pieces. Mr. Littau, who is 
American and proud of it, and includes in 
his programs American music, is giving Gil- 
bert’s Comedy Overture on Negro Themes. 


Lilli Krauss to Tour Europe Under 


De Koos Management 


The well known Hungarian pianist, Lilli 
Krauss, played with the Concertgebouw Or 
chestra under the direction of Willem 
Mengelberg in Amsterdam on December 7 
with great success. During the months of 
January, February and March, 1931, this 
artist will make a long concert tour through 
Europe under the management of the Con 
certdirectie Dr. G. de Koos. She will play 
in the following cities: London, Hamburg, 
pag sg Stockholm, Oslo, Paris, Gene 

Zurich, Milan, Rome, Vienna and Berlin 
She will further give a two-piano concert at 
The Hague and Amsterdam together with 
the Hungarian pianist, Geza Fried 
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Chopin-Cortot TWELVE STUDIES, Opus 25 
Chopin-Cortot TWENTY-FOUR PRELUDES, Opus 


In the Chopin Studies and Preludes themselves, 


Chopin-Cortot works 


The Oliver Ditson Company 
agent in the United States for the pedagogic works of Alfred 
The following books are now available: 


has been appointed the sole 


PIANOFORTE 


STUDIES, Opus 10 


Chopin-Cortot BALLADES (in process of publication) 


Alfred Cortot says the last word in piano- 
He has reduced the essential elements of piano- 
playing to five series of exercises under the following heads: 


Evenness, independence and mobility of the fingers 
Passing under the thumb—Scales—Arpeggios 

The technic of double notes and polyphonic playing 
The technic of extensions 

The technic of the wrist—the execution of Chords. 


Mr. Cortot 


puts into practice the principles described in his own book. 
complete and logical method of acquiring 
facility in the correct presentation of these classics could not be 
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A Visit WITH HARRIET COHEN 


English Pianist Proves Herself an Artist of Wide Culture and 


Varied Interests— 
and Keenly Sensitive to the 


The Amer public is greatly indebted t 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge for 
things, but one recent < of hers 
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that it was a good 
modern compositions 
whom I did not even 
when I would be about, 
here and there, and speak to me with in- 
enthusiasm about the concerts, and this 
pleased me indeed. | had people tell 
me that they knew of my playing even be- 
ore hearing me at the festival through hear- 
ing my records. All of these demonstra 
tions touched me truly.” 
writer jots down these recollec 
tions the memory of Miss Cohen’s personal 
is vividly in mind, and there lingers also 
the intonations of her voice with its delight- 
ful English accent and_ inflection. Miss 
Cohen is a real dame du monde, with that 
distinctive flair and particular charm, so 
typical of the sophisticated and cultured 
European. 

From our talk 
had played at the 
the summer with the 
and prior to that she had been especially 

ited to participate in Bach music 

“isenach, that composer’s birthplace and 
re the Bach Gesselschaft takes place. 
indeed an honor for the young 
which brought her 
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even 
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with her we learn that she 
Hamburg Festival during 
Frankfurt Symphony, 


some 


his was 
glishwoman and one 
the following encomium, from Robin Legge 
(Telegraph) : “For an English pianist to be 
nvited to play Bach in Eisenach, where Bach 
ame from and where the Bach Gesellschaft 
its being, must be unprecedented it 

ell recently however, to the lot of Miss 
Harriet Cohen to be so honored. Her suc 
cess was so emphatic that her playing was 
promptly followed by an invitation to return 
Germany next winter to make a tour of 
the mid-German towns.” The little 
entitled “Coals to Newcastle.” 
urse, in England Miss Cohen is gen 

to play at all the 
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Ilv chosen festivals, and 
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Promen 
think 


newly 


has often appeared at the popular 
ades. Furthermore, her countrymen 
so much of her that most of the 
written compositions are brought to her for 
first performances. Miss Cohen is very 
fond of her English public and claims that 
all those who are interested in her career at 
home will be so happy to hear of her Ameri 
can welcome and success. 

We had heard rumors to the effect that 
broadcasting in England had affected the 
attendance of the London “Proms,” but 
when we questioned Miss Cohen about the 
matte r she reassured us on the subject 

‘Those who have seen the crowds stand- 
ing in line during the terrible August heat, 
form early in the afternoon till time for the 
opening at the concerts, would hardly tell 
vou such a thing,” the pianist commented; 
“and I have seen the crowds who could not 
get admittance to the auditorium sit around 
the church steps, near the entrance, and 
listen with rapt attention to the concerts 
There have been microphones placed al 
around the exterior and the lobbies of ihe 
auditorium so that those who could not ob 
tain admittance could enjoy the concerts any 
way. This is how the English love sym 
phonic music. 

“Not only that, but after I have 
over the radio at several of the ‘Proms’ | 
have received all sorts of wonderful letters 
from the unseen public.” The writer is 
able to say that with pleasure some of thes« 
letters were read and they attested to the 
high esteem and affection in which Miss 
Cohen is held by her public. 
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In speaking about various types of pub 
lie which attend concerts, Miss Cohen 
said: “Personally I love my public; not only 
that, but I feel the definite importance of a 
public for an artist’s success. The artist is 
not the whole ‘show,’ as it were, and because 
of my feelings of obligation toward my pub 
lic I work very hard to please them. One 
sometimes hears people say that they aré 
the slaves of the public, or that an artist 
is. Strange I have never had such 
a feeling; perhaps it is because IT have al 
been treated as something of a daugh 
ter by the public. People whom T have never 
actually met personally are interested in my 
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“Nor do I wish to convey the 
that | look on my piano playing 
work; to me it is closely 
beauty. In fact it is the expression of my 
feelings of beauty, and for this 
was particularly happy when the 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord 
me once, after hearing me, 
beauty It was 
great man who on another 
pressed upon me the fact that 
to perform in following my 
realization of these various 
press upon me that 
done, that there is still so 
one of us to learn.” 
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Bellamann Singers 


Heard 

One of the most interesting of the series 
of recitals given by young singers at the 
Bellamann studios took place several weeks 
ago. The program was a particularly in- 
teresting one, carefully prepared and _ pre- 
sented in truly professional manner. 

Some of the singers who had not appeared 
before at these musicals were Harriet Obs- 
field, coloratura, who displayed a_ limpid 
quality of voice which she used with free- 
dom and security; Velma Shipp, mezzo so- 
prano, whose singing of the aria from La 
Gioconda with warmth and beautiful vocal 
quality delighted the audience; Helen Jus- 
tice, mezzo soprano, using her rich, power- 
ful voice discreetly and intelligently in a 
group of songs particularly suited to her 
personality; and Helga Farringmore, a 
mezzo of unusual promise, who 1s certain 
very far in the field of music, ex- 
hibiting a lovely, well placed voice and 
singing with excellent style. 

Other singers, all of whom have appeared 
before at the Bellamann recitals were: Anna 
Shaps, coloratura soprano, Basil Raillis, 
tenor, Ellen Vanson, soprano, and John 
Lynsky, tener, four popular singers who 
are meeting with a great deal of success in 
their public appearances. The audience, 
which included many well known members 
of the singing profession, was warmly en- 
thusiastic. 

These recitals will continue during the 
season at the intervals of two weeks, giving 
all students the opportunity of public ap- 
pearances and acquainting them with the 
large field of vocal literature which does 
not necessarily come to their attention in 
their individual work. It is the object of 
the studio to produce singers of sound mu- 
sicianship and well developed taste. 
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Many Engagements for John 
Charles Thomas 

John Charles Thomas is having one of his 
busy On the Pacific Coast—San 
Francisco and Los Angeles—he sang Salome, 
Pagliacci, Faust and Traviata. He has 
appeared in concert in Salt Lake, St. Paul, 
Winnipeg and Calumbus. In Philadelphia he 
has sung Pagliacci, La Traviata and Thais. 
He has given a recital in Memphis. In Chi- 
cago he sang Pagliacci three times, as well 
as appearing in the Masked Ball. He has 
given recitals in Oak Park, Omaha, La 
Porte, Chicago University and Buffalo. He 
has had radio performances with the Max- 
well Coffee Hour. He dropped into New 
York for a single day last week and then 
left again to continue his tour, which will 
include altogether fifty-four concerts and 
thirty-three performances of opera. 


seasons. 


Burmeister Celebrates Seventieth 
Birthday 


Burmeister, who took up 
residence in Meran about five years ago, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on De- 
cember 7. He was a pupil of Franz Liszt 
and in his twenty-fifth year moved to the 
United States and became famous as a con- 
cert pianist and teacher. Upon his return 
to Beriin, where he lived for twenty years, 
he took with him many American pupils. 

In honor of Mr. Burmeister’s seventieth 
birthday a concert was given in the Meran 
Kursaal in which he played and was assisted 
by Belli Heermann of the Berlin Opera. 
Miss Heermann sang a tone poem, Die 
Schwestern, a composition of Burmeister’s 
on a text of Tennyson, as well as seven of 
the Kinderszenen of Schumann to which 
Burmeister has written poems. 


Richard his 


Begins Series 
first of the series of 
Musicales was presented 
by the Schafmeister Trio. Over 150 candles 
lent an old-world atmosphere to a_ salon 
hung in satin and gold brocade. The 
trio is comprised of Suzanne Keener, colo- 
ratura soprano, assisting artist (formerly 


Schafmeister Trio 
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four Candle-Light 
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MUSICAL 


Metropolitan Opera), Isabelle 
violinist, Martha Whittemore, 
cellist, and Helen Schafmeister, pian‘st 
The entire program was thoroughly en- 
joyed. The next program in the series will 
be presented on January 14, at 8:30 o'clock. 


Thirteenth Season of Free 
Concerts at Museum 


with the 
Workman, 


David Mannes to Conduct January 
and March Symphony Series 


The winter concerts given free to the pub- 
lic at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, and conducted by David Mannes, 
are announced for the thirteenth season, with 
four programs on Saturday nights in Janu 
ary and four in March. Last year the or- 
chestra was considerably increased, due to 
the gener sity of the donors, John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr., and Clarence H. Mackay, thus 
making possible the performance of much 
music not heard earlier at these concerts. 
With the exception of the symphonies, the 
new January programs are arranged to have 
practically no repetitions of works played 
there in former years. 

Symphonies to be given are as 
January 10, Tschaikowsky fourth; January 
17, Beethoven fifth; January 24, Brahms 
first; January 31, Cesar Franck, D minor. 

Among the compositions to have first hear 
ings at the Museum are the Immolation 
Scene from Gotterdammerung, Flower 
Maiden music from Parsifal, Quintet (for 
strings) from Meistersinger, the rahms 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Prelur 
to Humperdinck’s Haensel and Gretel, the 
Petite Suite of Debussy, Tschaikowsky’s 
Romeo and- Juliet, Saint-Saéns’ March 
Heroique (dedicated to Henri Renault, 
whose famous Salome hangs in the Museum’s 
art galleries), the waltzes from Richard 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, Mozart's Impre 
sario Overture, Bizet’s La Patrie overture 
(not heard at a symphony concert in New 
York since André Messager and the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra played it in 1918) 
Johann Strauss’ Wiener Blut, and the adagio 
movements from the Cesar Franck string 
quartet and the Schumann A major quartet 
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Addye Yeargain Hall 
Announcements 

Addye Yeargain Hall, director of the Piano 
Class Research Forum of New York and 
the Addye Yeargain Hall Institute of Piano 
Class Instruction, located in the Sherman 
Square Studios, reports six successful Nor 
mal training classes and six meetings of 
the Forum during 1930. In addition to 
these activities, Mrs. Hall has given lectures 
and demonstration classes before clubs and 
teacher groups. Among the speakers pre 
sented by Mrs. Hall during Normal Sessions 
and to the Forum during the year are the 
following: Rudolph Ganz, Richard Mac 
Clanahan, Osbourne McConathy, Otto Miess 
ner, Franklin Dunham, Duncan McKenzie, 
C. M. Tremaine, Margaret Anderton, Ella 
Mason, Floy Rossman, Frank Patterson, M. 
Teresa Armitage, Mrs. Harold Vincent 
Milligan, George H. Gartlan, Paul Kempf, 
Jean Clinton, Mildred Weston, William 
O'Toole, Jacob Eisenberg, Preston Ware 
Orem, Grace Helen Nash and Dorothy Gay 
nor Blake. 

During the Hall will 
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conduct Normal Classes every month except 
August and September, preparing teachers 
for studio and school classes. Other activi 
ties of the school will be the regular monthly 
meeting of the Research Forum (the fourth 
season of organization), a2 monthly lecture 
to parents and a weekly Conference Day 
for teachers. The January Normal Training 
Class for Teachers begins Monday, January 
19, at 10 A. M. 


Copland and Goossens on Com- 

posers’ League Program 

An unusual and varied program will make 
up the Sunday afternoon recital given by 
the League of Composers at the Art Center, 
65 East 56th Street, on Sunday, January 
4, at 5:45. 

Aaron Copland’s Piano Variations, 1930. 
written last summer and fall will be played 
by the composer. The Budapest Quartet 
will play Zoltan Kodaly’s Quartet, Opus 10, 
which so far as can be learned will have its 
premiere performance on this occasion, and 
Paul Hindemith’s Quartet, Opus 16 

The recital will be opened with an in 
troductory talk by Eugene on 
certain aspects of modern music. 


Goossens 


More Praise mie Jagel 


La Voce del Popolo of San Francisco, in 
commenting upon Frederick Jagel’s appear 
ance in Faust, said: “Faust was interpreted 
by Frederick Jagel, who did his best both as 
singer and actor. As a whole he was greatly 
liked and he was repeatedly applauded.” 

The same paper commented on his Girl 
of the Golden ‘est performance: “The 
tenor, Frederick Jagel, put all of his good 
will in the interpretation of the role of Dick 
Johnson and gave evidence of 
robust voice of beautiful quality which is in- 
deed fresh and soars easily in the high reg 
ister 
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Norden Work to Be Performed 

The Reading Choral Society, Reading, 
Pa., of which N. Lindsay Norden is con- 
ductor, will present their first concert of the 
season on January 22. They will sing Verdi's 
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conductor’s setting of 
Thanatopsis. Mr. Norden composed thi 
work in 1911 as a thesis for 
Master of Arts at Columbia University, 
York. Its last performance was in 1924 whet 
it was given at the Victor Herbert Memoria 
Concert at Willow Grove, the compo 
ducting. The work called “a 
for orchestra, chorus and sok 
much orchestral as choral. The 
be Olive Marshall, soprano; Grace | 
contralto; Judson House, tenor; and Nelson 
Eddy, The orchestra will be made 

of forty-five players from the Philadel 
Orchestra. 
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Singers Club of Cleveland 
Is Thoroughly Enjoyed 


Beryl Rubinstein, the New Con- 
ductor, Finely Demonstrates His 
Capabilities—Hutcheson Solo- 

ist—Other Notes 


CLevELAND, On10.—The Singers Club, a 
veteran organization of thirty-seven winters 
one never speaks of ‘summers’ in computing 
the age of a male chorus) presented its 115th 
oncert in Masonic Hall recently. Remarka 
hie to relate, this society, whose spirit was 
ever youthful, has in its old age acquired an 
altogether new lease of life, and under the 
leadership of Beryl Rubinstein, its new con- 
ductor, has done some surprising things. 
Its program was made up of worth-while 
numbers of which the composers were Bach, 
Cesar Franck, Saint-Saéns, Brahms, and 
ther musical celebrities. 
in the audience had remembered that 
Bac h wrote a Peasant Cantata which had a 
rollickit Drinking Song. This formed a 
spirited beginning soon to be contrasted with 
a ‘da nty trifle, "The Dreaming Lake, by Schu 
ipella in softest tone. It be 

vident by this time that Rubinstein 
s well in hand and that th« 
ision, blending of tone, and fine 

1 contrasts had been secured in only a 
few weeks of rehearsal. 

At the head of the piano department at 
the Cle Institute of Music, Beryl Ru 
binstein has been identified altogether with 
as soloist with the orchestra, as 
and as forming part of 
many ensembles im chamber music concerts. 
At the Institute he has conducted the senior 
orchestra, at the semi-private concerts of the 
schools, so consequently to the greater public 
hip of the large chorus of 125 men 
a complete revelation 

Arranged by Liszt was The 
potence of Franz Schubert, in which 
lental solo for tenor voice was sung by Ed- 
ward W. Gressle. A brilliant number was a 
[Traditional Border melody arranged by 
Bantock, Lock the Door Lariston, 

fine dramatic declamation. A 
ritual, The Battle of Jericho, ar- 
ranged by Marshall Bartholomew, was su- 
perb indeed and uproariously rede- 
ianded 

\ part song written at the request of the 
club’s conductor for the first program of the 
season and dedicated to Beryl Rubinstein 

club, was an Indian Serenade, com- 

Homer B. Hatch to the poem by 
beginning “I arise from dreams of 

Mr. Hatcl a charter member of 

now active in its con 
ways to be seen among the tenors, 
has many interesting composi- 
credit, written for the club in 

i a devoted member. An 

its moods skilfully con- 

ll harmonized, this latest addi- 

b’s repertory was enthusiastic- 
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Hutcheson was the soloist of the 
Adapting his numbers to an audi- 
over-eager for the orthodox clas 
pianist played a Chopin group of 
its climax being the G sharp 
minor Etude. In his second appearance, be- 
ginning with a transcription of his own of 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, he ended in a blaze of pyro- 
technics with ‘the Liszt Etude in F minor, 
and the Moto Perpetuo by Alkan-Mac- 
Dowell 
The Fortnightly Musical Club is known as 
twin sister of the Singers Club, since 
were founded in the same year and each 
uursued an eventful career of devotion 
veland’s best musical interests. For 
1 concert of the month the Fort- 
presented Rosa Haberman Widder 
of Godowsky), Mrs. George Hinds, 
| Davidson, contralto, and 


Grace Toy 
rederick Nicolaus, violinist A. Be. 
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Mrs. I 
Sigrid Schneevoigt’s International 
Tour 
— Schneevoigt, internationally known 
p spent her summer partly in her na 
tive "y ‘inland and partly on the shores of the 
Baltic at Riga. She passed through Paris 
in October on her way to Spain for a con 
cert tour of the peninsula. On her way 
there she played ’s concerto with the 
Dij« hestra, and after her Spanish tour 
she is neerto with the leading or- 
hestras of Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
She also hz me radio concerts booked in 
In this latter city she 
ls in March after which 
teaching in Paris 
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during the months of April, May and June. 
The Parisian critics were unanimous in 
their praises of Sigrid Schneevoigt’ s playing 
at her three recitals in Paris last season, 
and there are many young pianists waiting 
for the chance to learn the Busoni secrets 
from this brilliant and successful Busoni 
pupil. The critic Louis Schneider called 
her “one of the best pianists of our time,” 
“her deep sonority, her broad style without 
affectation, and the thought which animates 
her work place Mme. Schneevoigt in the 
front rank.” Another Paris critic wrote 
that she “showed herself to be a pianist of 
exceptional ability.” Henry Aimé said that 
she “understands and expresses Chopin’s emo- 
tional power to the full. I have rarely been 
so pleased to hear the B flat minor sonata. 

M. Imbert thought that she played the Bach- 
Busoni chorale “with nobility and depth.” 
J. Casadesus said, “one understands why she 
should have ee Bach and Beethoven for 
her first recital.” Wolf found “her tech- 
nic is brilliant and a interpretation always 
pure.” I. Schwerke declares that “she has 
the sweep and bigness for works like the 
Schumann Fantasy.” 

These quotations could be extended for 
several columns, and the press criticisms 
from other parts of Europe agree with the 
Paris verdict, which is, that Sigrid Schnee- 
is an unusually capable interpreter of 
of many schools. 
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Morgan Trio Pleases Lancaster, Pa. 


The Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer Jour 
nal of December 4, commented as follows on 
the appearance there of the Morgan Trio: 

“Rarely does one find three fine artists 
who can combine their individual talents to 
produce a_ perfectly balanced ensemble. 
Ihat is the achievement of Le Trio Morgan, 
the three young American girls who pre- 
sented a charming musicale at the Iris Club 
on Wednesday afternoon. They wore 
the old-fashioned dress of crinoline days. 

‘After four ensemble selections, each sis- 
ter played a solo. Marguerite played Bach’s 
phen on the Departure of a Beloved 
Brother and a Chopin Fantasie; Frances 

(violin) played a concerto Lb Sacer North- 
ern Lights (Nagrom) and Tarantelle (Pa- 
pini Virginia (harp) played Bourrée 
(Bach) and Nordische Ballad (Poenitz). 
The program closed with four ensemble 
numbers by Liszt, Ravel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and an old Spanish number. 

“The generous applause was a tribute to 
one of the finest musical programs that has 
been heard in Lancaster for some time. The 
sisters have returned a year ago to Ameri- 
a, after studying six years in Europe. Dur- 
ing that time they played before King 
George and Queen Mary and the crowned 
heads of Sweden and Belgium. Last week 
they were heard over a National Broadcast- 
ing station.” 


Ten Warford Artists’ Engagements 

Allan Jones, tenor, is fulfilling singing en- 
gagements in New York, Hartford and St. 
Louis. William Hain, tenor, is heard over 
WABC. Stanwood Dobbins, tenor, and 
Edgar Laughlin, baritone, are with the Little 
Theater Opera Company, singing Orpheus ; 
Barry Divine, baritone, is singing over NBC 
and Blanche Mauclair, soprano, over WNYC. 
Alice Atkins, soprano, sings in Orange, N. J., 
and Henry Augustson, bass, is soloist with 
an orchestra in Chatham, N J.; Dorothy 
Howland, soprano, is soloist in Tottenville, 
S. IL; Jane Flynn, soprano, is singing in a 
concert, Orange, N. J. All these are artist- 
pupils of Claude Warford. 


Madge Daniell Pupils Busy 


Ward Tollman, baritone, is with Ziegfeld’s 
Company. Harold Hennesey, tenor, 
is rehearsing with Lou Holtz’ new show 
Helen Arden and Harry Shields are playing 
R. K. O. club dates and on December 7, 
sang at the New Yorker Hotel for the 
annual banquet of the Refrigeration Company 
and December 10 at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
for the Holy Name Society. 

Anne Pritchard writes her teacher that her 
act over R. K. O. is meeting with great 
success and the critics have highly praised 
her singing; she also broadcasts in every 
town where she appears. Edwina Sievert, 
soprano, was the soloist for the Helping 
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Hand Society at North Hudson, N. J., on 
November 21, and also broadcasts for the 
Tuberculosis Health Association over 
WHOM in Jersey City. 

Odette Klingmann, soprano; Joe Fishman, 
tenor, and Walter Turnbull, baritone, were 
engaged to sing the Christmas cantata, Man- 
ger Throne, by C. F. Manney, at the Re- 
formed Church at High Bridge Christmas 
Services. Odette Klingmann sang Jesu 
Bambino, by Pietro Yon, at the Christmas 
Morning services. 

All of these are from Madge Daniell 
studios and have been prepared by her for 
their different roles. 


Gena Branscombe Conducts Own 
Work 


Gena Branscombe, well known composer, 
recently appeared with the John Hancock 
Glee Club in its annual concert at Methuen, 
Mass., conducting her own composition for 
male chorus and orchestra, The Phantom 
Caravan. Also featured on this program 
were three songs by Miss Branscombe sung 
by John Knox Hill with the composer at the 
piano; they were, By St. Lawrence Water, 
| Bring You Heartsease and At the Postern 
Gate. A capacity house applauded all the 
3ranscombe numbers, the chief interest, of 
course, centering on The Phantom Caravan, 
in which conductor, chorus and orchestra 
acquitted themselves in a manner worthy of 
Miss Branscombe’s stirring music. At the 
conclusion of the concert Miss Branscombe 
was called again before the audience and 
presented with a large floral piece. Other 
music on this program, included choral num 
bers directed by Dr. Robert Farquhar and 
two instrumental offerings by the Chadwick 
Ensemble, Richard Sutcliffe, conductor. 


Texas Dunning Teachers Convene 

The Texas State Dunning Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in the Palm 
Garden of the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 
Seventy teachers were in attendance, includ- 
ing Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Laud Ger- 
man Phippin, Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 
Allie E. Barcus, Gladys M. Glenn and Bea- 
trice Eikel. There was an address by Marie 
Waltman, state president of the Dunning 
Teachers’ Association; a business meeting; 
a Dunning Demonstration program by Dal 
las teachers; and a Thanksgiving dinner in 
the evening. Special guests were, Harold 
Hart Todd, president of the Texas State 
Music Teachers’ Association, and Mrs. 
Todd; Henri La Bonte, tenor; and Mary 
Todd Palaria, soprano. The entire group 
of Dunning teachers attended the Texas 
Music Teachers Association convention in 
Dallas, November 26 and 27. 


French Papers initee Angell 


When Ralph Angell appeared recently in 
Quebec, the two French papers were highly 
complimentary. Said Le Soleil: “At the 
piano Ralph Angell proved himself an ac- 
complished pianist and excellent interpreter.” 

Evenement commented: “It is proper also 
to eulogize the magnificent interpretation of 
the Brahms sonata for cello and piano in 
which the pianist played an important and 
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beautiful part. As an accompanist, Ralph 
Angell demonstrated himself as an excellent 
pianist and a sympathetic and intelligent col- 
laborator.” 


Frederick Schlieder Lectures at 
Bryn Mawr 

Frederick Schlieder, prominent pedagogue 
and author, lectured at Goodhart Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College, on December 3, before an 
audience which numbered close to 200 com- 
posed of teachers and friends of the school. 

Mr. Schlieder’s topic, The Development of 
the Art-Sense, was very well received by the 
representative audience. The introduction of 
his talk was on Art—its general meaning. 
its particular meaning and the power of dis- 
crimination. He then spoke of the Art- 
Sense as the sense of right order, judgment, 
harmony and unity, and how this sense was 
and is constantly active, not only in so-called 
creative arts, but in religion, government, 
organization, and in all welfare movements. 
He then went on to discuss what leaders in 
betterment have done to awaken and nourish 
the Art-Sense as the sense of right and their 
success in its development. ‘Educational sys- 
tems have done much to stifle the Art-Sense 
by emphasizing ‘Learning’ at the sacrifice of 
‘Doing’ or ‘Becoming,’ thus keeping the Art- 
Sense constantly in the background,” Mr. 
Schlieder claims. 

At this point, Mr. Schlieder gave his ideas 
as to what should be included in all educa- 
tional systems and by what means the Art- 
Sense can be developed. He mentioned the 
fact that many claim music has not accom- 
plished this development in the past, and then 
went on to show the reasons for past failures 
and how these failures may, if properly 
handled, be turned into successes. 


Ralph Vieng Pupil Wins $5,000 
Atwater Kent Prize 
Deis, soprano, who won the first 
$5,000 in the National Atwater 
Kent Radio Contest, is a pupil of Ralph 
Thomas, having studied four years with 
him. He has had four pupils who have 
won state contests in the Atwater Kent 
auditions. 

Ralph Thomas is now located in 
Angeles, where he has established a 
of singing. 
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A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kononovitch 
Harry Kononovitch, violinist, and Mrs. 
Kononovitch are the proud parents of a baby 
girl born December 26 at the Jewish Matern- 
ity Hospital in Brooklyn. 
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1891 — Paderewski Then and Now — 1935I 


mannerism, and during the entire concerto 
he scarcely moved his body, and his fea- 
tures remained calm and serene, without 
being cold. Altogether his appearance is 
attractive and sympathetic. After listen- 
ing to him several minutes | could readily 
understand why he has been such a great 
success, and as the concerto progressed I 
was myself held spellbound by his grand 
and magnetic playing. 

“I do not wish to take up too much valu- 
able space in your paper with a long and 
elaborate description of his playing, but can 
sum it up in a few words. ‘Paderewski is a 
grand success, and he deserves it.’ He can 
certainly be classified with the powerful 
pianists, as he draws an enormous tone, but 
on the other hand his delicate work is as 
soft as a whisper, poetic and as clear as 
crystal. He has a very fine touch and uses 
his hands gracefully. The audience, which 
is usually cold and undemonstrative at the 
Philharmonic concerts, was completely 
wrapped up in his playing, and after the 
final chord was struck he was given a per- 
fect ovation and recalled so often that he 
was compelled to reseat himself at the 
piano.” 

The other report read in part as follows: 

“Suddenly applause drew my attention to 
the platform, and amid deafening cheers 
saw a tall, pale, aristocratic looking young 
man slowly ascend the platform, upon whom 
everybody’s attention was riveted. Quietly 
he sat down by the piano with modest self- 
possession; his delicately chiseled features 
betrayed not the slighte st emotion, while the 
frame of magnificent, fair, curly hair height- 
ened his extremely poetic head. 

“With the first strains of Saint-Saéns’ 
characteristic concerto in G minor Paderew- 
ski immediately fascinated me with his phe- 
nomenally magnetic touch, and whether after 
this he showed his wonderful power of pro- 
ducing with his crisp touch the most resonant 
chords, rapid, clear, octave passages, deli- 
cate arpeggios or exquisitely defined scale 
passages, there was not one single moment 
during the entire performance of this dif- 
ficult romantic concerto that the listener was 
not spellbound. I have had the pleasure of 
hearing Rubinstein, Liszt, Rummel and other 
great pianists, but no one has ever capti- 
vated me like this wondrous young Pole; 
and I could scarcely believe it possible that 
such perfection could have been attained in 
a little more than six years; for it was 
only six years ago that the young composer 
Paderewski felt the call within himself not 
to remain simply a composer, but to develop 
also his reproductive gifts.” 

After the New York debut the critical 
fraternity did not seem to be quite sure 
whether Paderewski was really as great as 
they felt he was, but James G. Huneker, at 
that time one of the editors of the Musrcar 
Courter staff and an eminent writer on 
musical subjects, instantly took him at his 
true value and wrote the following report of 
the concert. 


Paderewski’s Triumph 


A Review of His First Concert 
in New York 


By James G. Hunecker 


Ignace Jan Paderewski played the piano 
last night at the new Music Hall, and played 
it in such a wonderful manner as to set a 
huge audience mad with enthusiasm and re- 
call memories of Rubinstein in his prime, 
but a Rubinstein technically infallible. 

In the dual role of a composer and virtuoso 
Mr. Paderewski won a triumph that was 
genuine and nobly deserved, for he is a new 
personality in music that will bear curious 
and close study. As to the physical side 
of his art, he is one of those virtuosi to 
whom the keyboard has no hidden secrets. 
His technical equipment is perfect and is used 
in such an exquisitely musical fashion that 
the virtuoso merges ever into the artist and 
mere brutal display and brilliant charlatanry 
are totally absent. 

The two concertos selected by Mr. Pade- 
rewski for his debut were the fourth Saint- 
Saéns in C minor and his own A minor 
concerto, two well contrasted compositions 
which offered abundant chances for dis- 
playing the pianist’s amazing versatility. 
The Saint-Saéns work is not the most 
grateful penned by its composer, for its first 
movement is more in the variation vein and 
episodical; in fact the concerto throughout 
lacks homogeneity, though the Celtic theme 
in the last movement is very characteristic. 
The composition was played by Mr. Pade- 
rewski with a sweep of style, a splendor of 
tone and with such fire and force as to be 
absolutely overwhelming. The octave pas- 
sages were given magnificently ; indeed the 
soloist’s touch, so penetrating and so pure, 
his scale work so crystalline and his power 
so enormous mark him as a virtuoso among 
virtuosi. His own concerto in A minor is 
one of the significant works of modern 
times; in strict truth it is doubtful if among 
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living composers there is anybody who could 
do just the things Mr. Paderewski does in 
this work. Dvorak’s concerto in G minor 
is unplayable; the two Tschaikowsky con- 
certos, despite their barbaric beauty, are 
written with a total disregard of the de- 
mands of pianism, and Rubinstein and Saint- 
Saéns and Sgambati have evidently done their 
best work. The Paderewski concerto, which 
is new to New York (it was played in Bos- 
- last season by Mrs. Julia Rivé-King), 

a beautiful piece of writing, full of ideas, 
p Hide: perhaps by some modern com- 
posers, but in the main fresh and sparkling 
and treated in the most musicianly manner. 
Here the musicianship of the composer sur- 
prises us, for there is every evidence of 
profound knowledge of harmony, part writ- 
ing, instrumentation and all expressed in 
the most-naive fashion and with an utter ab- 
sence of striving for effect. 

Mr. Paderewski writes for his instrument 
as he plays upon it—superbly; he always 
gives one new passage work, harmonic sur- 
prises, and his orchestration is delightful 
in coloring and piquancy. As a composer 
alone he could stand comparison with many 
more celebrated names than his own. The 
second movement, a little spun out, is in C, 
with many abrupt harmonic transitions and 
replete with fine, cunning and subtle work- 
manship. In it the pianist showed his lovely 
cantilena touch—a touch that is golden in 
quality. He plays a melody with an unap- 
proachable legato, and the crispness of his 
staccato is ever admirable. This quality of 
imagination Paderewski is the possessor of 
indubitably. There is a lift about his work, a 
transfiguration of some simple musical idea, 
that is inspiration itself. His ability hinges 
perilously on the gates of genius. He is a 
veritable artistic apparition, and with that 
supre mely magnetic personality, graceful and 
exotic appearance he naturally scored a suc- 
cess that was stupendous. 

In the group of soli by his fellow country- 
man, Frederic Chopin, Paderewski revealed 
himself as an interpreter who ranks as high 
as any Chopin player we have yet heard in 
this city. He has the true subtle poetic ca- 
pricious spirit, the “Zal,”’ to use the Polish 
word, and his tender sadness and majestic 
sorrow in the great C minor nocturne were 
admirably expressed. 

He played the A flat prelude, with its 
imploring cadences, and followed with the 
familiar C sharp minor valse, but not ren- 
dered familiarly by him. In point of finesse 
he vied with that arch master of finesse, 
Pachmann, and in the C major etude (op. 
10, No. 7) his lightness of wrist caused the 
double note figure to actually shimmer on 
the keyboard. That this self-same etude, 
which serves a technical purpose, was de- 
livered so poetically proves Paderewski’s 
innate musical nature. 

He sang the lullaby of the F major bal- 
lade, so seldom played, charmingly, and 
thundered out its climaxes until the noble 
Steinway grand upon which he played 
sounded like a veritable orchestra. By the 
manner of his piaying the A flat polonaise, 
which is topsy-turvied by most pianists in 
order to show how fast they can play, Pade- 
rewski administered a gentle reproof, for he 
took it at true polonaise tempo, a stately, 


dignified dance, and right chivalric he made 
its measures. 

His octavo crescendo in the middle part 
was marvelous in its gradation of tone and 
elasticity of wrists. In fact his wrist work, 
notably in double octave trills, is herculean 
in its power and intensity. In response to 
overwhelming encores he played Liszt's 

Campanella” in the daintiest style imagin- 
able and made its crescendo formidable, and 
here the absolute surety and ease of the 
young man’s skips were startling. 

Indeed his grace and modesty are 
commendable. After his own 
which he played wonderfully 
forced to play once more, and play he did. 
He gave Rubinstein’s “Staccato Etude,” 
and made more of a wonder piece of it than 
did d’Albert. 

Here again the coloring and 
touches were noteworthy, 
came orchestral. 

Paderewski is a great pianist, one of the 
greatest who has yet visited our shores, and 
his marked musical abilities as a composer, 
his superb skill as a virtuoso, when taken 
in conjunction with his age, concur in mak 
ing him a youth favored by the gods. 

The audience was a very large and rep- 
resentatively musical one and its temper 
was soon made known, for the enthusiasm 
was enormous and universal. The orchestra, 
under Mr. Damrosch, played Goldmark’s 
overture, “In Springtime” and the “Ride of 
the Valkyries.” 

MUSICAL 


most 
concerto, 
well, he was 


variety of 
and the etude be 


CourRIER, 


November 18, 1891. 


School Recitals 


Piano School 
recitals in 


Granberry Pine 


The Granberry 
presented pupils’ 
stitute, Brooklyn, and 
Music Hall, New York. 

The Brooklyn program listed for appear- 
ance: Kathleen Steele, Flora Baxter, Betty 
Mae Marclay, Shirley Sahlin, Maurice 
Giraldi, Elizabeth Holland, Gertrude Nu- 
gent, Eileen and Ruth Cummings, Paul 
Dukeshire, Marjorie Kopff, Mildred Kasper, 
Jeanne Lyons, Betty Myerson, Jeannette 
Sperry, Anna Garrigan, Elizabeth Dunn, 
Agnes Foss, Mildred W. MacQuillan, Cath- 
erine Cortelyov Place, Rosetta Goodkind, 
Ruth Burritt and Gertrude Elsenheimer. 

The New York recital scheduled: Marion 
L. Boyd, Elizabeth Dunn, Agnes Foss, 
Roger Lafferty, Mildred W. MacQuillan, 
Catherine Cortelyou Place, Tullio Franchini, 
Virginia Hodgson, William A. Achtel, Ger- 
trude Schubert Cassidy, Aaron Rawlston, 
Julia Unglada, Frank Rippey, Ruby Jo Wat- 
son, James and John Mowbray, Sophie and 
Claudia Cambria, Mildred Eisenberg, Doro 
thy Ginsberg, Marjorie Kopff, Mildred Kas- 
per, Jeanne Lyons, Elsa Larsen, Betty Myer- 
son, Laura Paccioni, Jeannette Sperry, 
Rosetta Goodkind, Brant Alyea, Tullio 
Franchini, Anna Garrigan, Lawrence Gins- 
berg, Betty Hover, Hazel Nishimura, Clem- 
ence Phillips, Margaret Shaub, Ruth Burritt 
and Kathleen Steele. 

The programs offered both solo and en- 
semble playing, and the students displayed 
fine technical training and, in several cases, 
unusual talent. The music included standard 
— modern numbers and a composition 
by Director George Folsom Granberry. 


recently 
Berkeley In- 
Carnegie Chamber 





German Operatic Concert Manager 


ANDRE MERTENS 


Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London 


Arriving Hotel Astor, New York, 
December 25th; New Bismark Hotel, 
Chicago, in January. 


Appointments by mail or phone 


Permanent address: Eisenzahn Strasse 4, Berlin 

















27 West 44th Street on January 


Jane Leland Clarke Concert 


At the Boston Public Library in Lecture 
Hall a chamber concert was given recently 
by Jane Leland Clarke, composer and pian 
ist. The assisting artists were: Vernice 
Coolidge, soprano ; Dorothy Baker, cellist ; 
John Hermann Loud, accompanist ; Malcolm 
Holmes, violinist, and Arthur F, Tucker, 
tenor. 

Opening the afternoon's program, Vernice 
Coolidge gave a delightful group of songs 
by Gounod, Ware and Leland Clarke. Mal- 
colm Holmes gave a fine rendering of Sere- 
nade du Tsignant-Valdez for violin, display- 
ing expressive phrasing and an expansive 
tone. Arthur Tucker was pleasing in his 
songs by Prothero and MacFadyen. Mr. 
Loud accompanied the songs in a musicianly 
manner. 

In the second half of the program, Leland 
Clarke’s Suite in D major, for piano, cello 
and violin (3 movements)—the andante, 
calm and beautiful, the allegretto, graceful, 
and the presto and finale, brilliant, was 
rendered. The artists, Mr. Holmes, Mrs. 
Jaker, and Miss Clarke, played with imag- 
ination and a splendid variety of tone color. 
The spacious hall held an audience that 
filled every seat and many o- — been 
placed on the stage. m3 


New York String Quartet Recital 
January 8 

The New York String Quartet will ap 
pear January 8, in Town Hall, New York 
The program will include numbers by Bee- 
thoven and Turina and the first performance 
of Cyril Scott’s piano quintet, in which the 
piano part = be played by Percy Grainger. 
The New York String Quartet have pre- 
sented numerous works of contemporary 
composers, and they have given initial per- 
formances to compositions by Hindemith, 
Novak, Suk, Pierre Menu, Schulhoff, David 
Stanley Smith, Paolo Gallico, Sandor Har 
mati, Aurelio Giorni, Ethel Leginska and 
others. 


The Bohemians, January 5 

The Bo- 
Harvard Club, 
5 at 8:30 
in the evening. As usual, after the meet- 
ing there will be a musical program. The 
participating artist will be Horace Britt 
cellist; Alexander Kurganoff, tenor; Louis 
Lettellier, bassoon; Alfred Mirovitch and 
Valentine Povlowsky, pianist. After the 
music a buffet supper will be served. 


The fourth regular meeting of 
hemians will be held at the 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Symphony Introduces 
Hadley’s Streets of Pekin 


Mediaeval Mystery Play, The Children at Bethlehem, 
Children with Orchestra—Interesting Programs 


by 


Sung 


Add to Holiday Spirit—Other News of Importance 


The first of the Messiah per- 
Christmastide was that 


Club at Orchestra 


(HICAGO 
formances during 
of the Swedish Choral 
Hall, on December 21. Under the direction 
of Harry T. Carlson the choristers sang 
with traditional reverence, sturdy tone and 
understanding, making for a praiseworthy 
performance, in which the assistance of an 
orchestra composed: of Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra members and four local soloists 
added to the enjoyment. The listeners were 
enthusiastic in their approval. 


Propte’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The People’s Sym 
Theater, on 
fifth consecu 


concert given by the 
phony Orchestra at the Civic 
December 21, ushered in the 
tive season of that organization, which is so 
well directed by P. Marinus Paulsen. Harry 
Zelzer, of the firm of Zelzer & Kallis, is 
managing this season’s concerts of the or- 
chestra, which is probably responsible for 
the more pretentious Civic Theater being 
chosen for the concerts. In former seasons 
the People’s Symphony held forth at the 
Eighth Street Theater. 
YALe GLEE CLuB CONCERT 

Presenting a program ranging from the 
English folk song, through sixteenth century 
music, American folk songs, 
old ballads to college songs 
horus, the Yale Glee 
a concert at Orchestra Hall, on 
under the direction of Mar 
who knows his male 
and knows how 
An outstanding 
singing 1s its 


Christmas 
negro spirituals, 
and a light 
Ciub gave 
December 23, 
shall M. Bartholomew, 
chorus and its capabilities 
to get the best out of them. 
feature of the Glee Club's 
and almost perfect enunciation 


opera ¢ 


clean-cut 
ApoLLo CLUB MESSIAH 

At its annual performance of The Mes 
the Apollo Musical Club gave one ot 
presentations it has ever given. 
Nelson has taken over the reins 
Club has steadily progressed, 
it may be classed among the 
bodies of the country. At the 
concert of December 26, at Orchestra Hall 
it accomplished some of the best singing ot 
its career. 

The soloists on this occasion were 
Rappaport, tenor; Frederick Jencks, 
tone; Margaret Perry, soprano, and 
Zehr, contralto 
Heniot Levy Crus Meets 

meeting of the Heniot Levy Club 
Kimball Hall, the pro- 
was presented by Dorothy Harzen, 
Miss Taylor, Mildred Dresh 
Krokowski, Mrs. Champ and 
Theophil Voiks. The officers of the club 
for the coming year are Ada Honderick, 
president; Harold Reever, vice-president ; 
Blenda Steener, corresponding secretary ; 
fary Virginia Wallace, recording secretary, 
and Gwendolyn Meade, treasurer 


SINGS 


siah, 
the finest 
Since Edgar 
the Apollo 
until today 
best choral 


Albert 
bari 
[sabe ] 


At the 
on December 14, at 
gram 
Sylvia Gross, 
ler, Jennette 


CarA VERSON BROADCASTS 

pianist, broadcast 
: oup of De and Scriabin composi 
tions over the Palmer House station on the 


December 28 
Puitip ABBAS AT 
Philip Abbas, 


success 


Chicago 


\ . 
\ erson, 


bussy 


evening of 
HVIEW CLUB 

prominent Dutch cellist, 

scored a huge when he appeared at 

Cwilight Musicale at the Beach 

view Club on December 2 He played num- 

Saint 


l 
baldi, Bac 


Brea 


the Sunday 


bers by Fresco cherini, 


Saéens, Schubert, Popper and Vieuxtemps 


and proved popular with the listeners. 


PLrays New Russian 
AMERICAN WorRKS 

Henry Hadley’s suite, Streets of Pekin, 
and Dimitri Szostakowicz’ Symphony were 
featured by Conductor Stock as the novelties 
for the December 26-27 program of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Hadley, as 
ever, has something to say, and tells it clear 
ly, melodiously, interestingly and skillfully. 
His Suite is a worthy addition to orchestral 
literature and scored heavily with the lis- 
teners. The young Russian composer 
written a strange symphony, not without 
interest or fascination, however. He writes 
in the modern idiom but does not entirely 
sidestep melody and harmony. 

At its best, the orchestra gave excellent 
account of these numbers as well as of EI- 
gar’s Introduction and Allegro for Strings, 
Debussy’s Images, and Liszt's Preludes. 


Two Duos From MANN 
RECITALS 
The popularity of singers from Mrs. Ellen 
Kinsman Mann’s studio continues, as evi- 
denced by the weekly budget of news from 
her class. 
Attractive duo programs were given 
by two talented singers of Mrs. Mann's 
Kathleen March Strain and Constance 
Jenks at the Auditorium Hotel for 
1812 on December 3 and 
Three O’Clock Club 


SYMPHONY AND 


has 


Stupros Givt 


class, 
March 
the Daughters of 
on December 2 for the 
of Oak Park. 

Another duo formed from Mann singers 
by Anita Foster and Edith Ellsworth gave 
a recital at the Green Street Congrega 
tional Church on December 3. 

Merle Benedict was soloist at the Meth 
odist Ministers Conference at the Chicago 


Temple on December 15. 
GorDON STRING QUARTE” 


so far assemb led for 
Soc lety s series 


The largest audience 
the Chicago Chamber Music 
at Orchestra Hall was on hand to hear the 
Gordon String Quartet’s concert on Decem 
ber 18. Always a great favorite in Chicago, 
where he counts many staunch friends and 
admirers and where he established a large 
following for himself and his quartet during 
his activities here as concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, Jacques Gordon return 
ed with his quartet from the east to be 
once more feted here. Playing quartets by 
Haydn, Beethoven and a new one by Whit- 
horne, the quartet proved an admirable or 
ganization with high ideals in matters of 
interpretation and with fine unity of thought 
and aim. Their reception at the hands of 
the large audience was pelea: and well 
deserved. 
Scuoor ( Sing With Ore 
se of Christ 
hildren at Beth 


HILDREN HESTRA 

\ medieval mystery, the 
mas told by Pierne in The ¢ 
lehem, was the feature of ~ week-end con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
on December 19 and 20. In this the orches 
tra had the assistance of a chorus of some 
five hundred public children, seven 
soloists and a narrator. These children, 
gathered from the Cregier, Curtis, Foreman, 
Franklin, Graham, he Stockton and 
Sullivan Junior high schools, had been trained 
under the able guidance of Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, superintendent of music in the pub 
lic schools, their teachers and supervisors 
and Dr. Frederick Stock and Eric DeLamar 


school 


COURIER 


ter. The result was singing that would put 
to shame many a professional choral body, 
so beautiful and inspiring it was. These 
youngsters entered into the spirit of the work 
with such enthusiasm, such wholehearted- 
ness and such joy that their fresh, young 
voices rang out clear and true and fairly 
shook the rafters of Orchestra Hall. There 
was expression and reverence, too, in their 
singing. This was further evidence of the 
importance music has taken in the public 
school in recent years, particularly since 
Dr. Browne has been at the helm. It was 
an achievement of which all Chicago should 
be proud and a great event for the public 
schools of our city. 

The soloists were Margaret Lester, Agatha 
Lewis, Helen Bickerton, Anne Burmeister, 
Margaret Heywood Wood, Raymund Koch 
and Eugene Dressler, and Hobart Sommers 
was the narrator. 

The balance of this 
contained the Pastorale from Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio, a symphonic poem called 
Christmas by Jaromir Weinberger and the 
ballet music from Rubinstein’s Feramors. 
A fine concert from beginning to end, played 
by orchestra and sung by chorus and solo- 
ists in true Christmas spirit. The Wein- 
berger number was new here and proved a 
most effective novelty which, however, was 
overshadowed by the performance of the 
children, as was everything else on the pro- 
gram, except perhaps the appearance of 
Santa Claus, who came through the house 
with his “jingle bells” in the Rubinstein 
number, which closed the happy event. 


excellent program 


Pupits Hearp At CoLuM- 


BIA SCHOOL 


Spry and Buck 

A program of unusual merit was given at 
Columbia School of Music on December 11, 
by Eulalia Herrmann, pianist, pupil of Wal- 
ter Spry, and Hazel Meisterling, contralto, 
artist pupil of Dudley Buck. Each disclosed 
unusual talent, fine training and professional 
readiness. 

Miss Herrmann’s playing of the Haydn 
Variations in F minor, the Bach-Tausig Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, numbers by 
Scriabin, Liszt, Griffes, Chopin and the Mac 
Dowell D minor Concerto stamp her as a 
serious young pianist with fine technical and 
musical equipment. She is a worthy student 
of a worthy teacher and Mr. Spry has every 
reason to feel proud of this exponent of his 
piano method. 

A professional student, Miss Meisterling 
impressed as a routined singer with a lovely 
contralto voice which has been trained by 
the master hand of Dudley Buck. She was 
particularly effective in German lieder by 
Hildach, Reger and Brahms, and sang beau- 
tifully a group in English by Quilter, For- 
syth, Dunhill and Hubert Hughes. She has 
much to recommend her and should go far 
in her art. 

CHICAGO ACTIVITIES 


Musicat COLLEGE 


Frieda Bratzel, pupil of Edward Collins, 
played a piano recital before the Women’s 
Midwest Athletic Club on December 14. 
Catherine Roskopf, another pupil of Mr. 
Collins, gave a concert at Harris Hall in 
Evanston on December 11 before the His- 
tory Club of Northwestern University. 

Archie Slusser has been engaged as trom- 
bone and saxophone performer in the Dic- 
tators, Gus Neibauer’s dance orchestra. 

Ralph Squires, pianist, pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz and Mollie Margolies, and Leon Pevs- 
ner, pupil of Leon Sametini, played at the in- 
stallation of officers at the Metropolitan Mas- 
onic Temple on December 13. 

Several students from Nina _ Bolmar’s 
studio have been active professionally. 
Dorothy Fox, soprano, sang at three musi- 
cal teas given by Mrs. John DeMet during 
December. Mary Melcheor gave a recital 
for the Bryn Mawr Woman's Club on De- 
cember 12 and another for the Catholic 
Women’s League on December 14. Mabel 
Pease gave a concert at the Hotel La Salle 
on December 23. Cleo Wade, soprano, was 
soloist with the J. Wesley Jones choir in a 
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program of negro spirituals broadcast over 
WENR on December 16. Anne and Alice 
Wilson sang duets on the Christmas pro- 
gram of the Chicago Ideal Club at the Black- 
stone Hotel on December 18. 


Mont1-Gorsey Sincs Over WGN 
There are some singers whose voices 
broadcast especially well. One of those is 
Lola Monti-Gorsey, soprano of the Ravinia 
Opera. Heard last Sunday over Station 
WGN, she sang beautifully Voi che sapete 
from Cavalleria, Brahms’ Cradle Song, Kiss 
Me Again by Victor Herbert and two French 
songs. Miss Monti-Gorsey is a polyglot, as 
the announcer informed us that she spoke 
seven languages and the four she used on 
her radio program were well enunciated by 
this singer, who proved as fine an inter- 
preter of the lieder as of songs from light 
opera and of operatic arias. We hope to 
here Miss Monti-Gorsey often not only in 
the concert hall and opera stage, but also 
over the radio. 

FLORENCE TRUMBULL NISSEN 
Florence Trumbull, popular pianist and 
for many years assistant to Leschetizky, 
furnished with Hans Hermann Nissen, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, the program at 
the dinner given by Mrs. T. A. Junkin at 
the Blackstone Hotel on December 12. 
Miss Trumbull played three groups of piano 
numbers and Nissen sang a like number of 
songs. Both were much enjoyed by the 
distinguished gathering. 
Enrico CLAusI 
Enrico Clausi, who returned a year ago 
from Italy, where he had sung in grand 
opera, has, since his return, been in great 
demand. During the months of October 
and November he gave more than forty re- 
citals besides bole heard often over the 
radio. Again last Sunday when Station 
WGN broadcast its regular operatic evening 
Clausi was called upon to sing the role of 

Alfredo in Traviata. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Vincent Micari, 
of Kurt Wanieck, 


AND 


3ROADCASTS 


NoTES 
seventeen year-old pupil 
was the winner in the 
finals in the Young People’s piano contest 
on December 14. The contest was held un- 
der the auspices of the Society of American 
Musicians and Mr. Micari was the unani- 
mous choice of the Board of Adjudicators. 

Tomford Harris, pianist, of the faculty, 
has just returned to his teaching from an ex- 
tended concert tour, during which he ap- 
peared in recitals in Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Ia.; State Normal School, Dickinson, 
N. D.; before the Brainerd Music Club, 
srainerd, Minn., and also in Virginia and 
St. Peter, Minn. 

yr ly members of the faculty and 
friends of the conservatory, met in the re- 
ception room on December 23, according to 
established custom ‘for the singing of Christ- 
mas carols under the direction of Leo Sow- 
erby. 

Fern Weaver, of the faculty, appeared as 
assisting artist with Maria Matyas before 
the Women’s Club of Dixon, IIl., on Decem- 
ber 16. Miss Weaver played numbers by 
Chopin and Brahms and also the accompa- 
niments for Miss Matyas. 

Ethel Dahlstrom, of the organ faculty and 
Mary Fluck Eldrige, pianist, pupil of ‘Allen 
Spencer, were soloists for the special music 
service on December 14 at Olivet Methodist 
Church, where Kennard Barradell of the 
American Conservatory voice faculty, is di- 
rector of music. ; 

Esther Wunderlich, artist pupil of Frank 

Van Dusen, and organist at Mt. Olive Lu- 
theran Church, was soloist at the concert 
given by the First National Bank Choral 
Club, at Medinah Temple, December 14. 

Violin pupils of Kenneth Fiske and piano 
pupils of Olga Kuechler and Aletta Tenold, 
were presented in recital at the North Side 
Branch of the American Conservatory on 
December 18. Gloria Burch Fiske furnished 
accompaniments for the violin numbers. 

Loraine Doane, soprano, and Mildred 
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VINCENT MICARI, 
pianist, student of the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago, who recently won 
the contest for the privilege of appear- 
ing with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Young People’s Concert 

Series. 





Swenson, pianist, pupils of Hylda Blanke 
and Genevieve Van Vranken Muth, appeared 
in recital in Studio Theater, on December 
3 


President John J. Hattstaedt this week 
attended the conventions of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music in 
St. Louis. 

The regular Saturday afternoon recitals 
of the conservatory in Kimball Hall will be 
resumed on January 10, at which time voice 
pupils of Charles La Berge, organ pupils 
of Frank Van Dusen and piano pupils of 
Adalbert Huguelet will share the program. 

Among the holiday visitors at the con- 
servatory were the following former grad- 
uates: Dora Lyon, teacher of voice at Ox- 
ford College, Miami, O.; Florence Claus, di- 
rector of music in the State Normal School, 
Springfield, N. Gordon Sutherland, 
teacher of piano at Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Ia.; Joseph Brinkman, of the piano 
faculty in the University School of Music, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


STUDENT 


TO APPEAR WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Vincent Micari, seventeen year old pupil 
of Kurt Wanieck of the American Con- 
servatory faculty, came out victorious in the 
finals of the Young People’s Contest on De- 
cember 14 in Chicago. Performing the 
Hungarian Fantasie by Liszt, the young 
artist was unanimously declared the winner 
by the judges. Young Micari has studied 
with Mr. Wanieck for seven years at the 
conservatory and has shown phenomenal 
progress in his work. 

Another conservatory pupil, Adele Broz, 


student of Rudolph Reuter, won the dis- 
tinction of being among the three conténders 
in the final contest. 

The competition was held under the 
auspices of the Society of American Musi- 
cians (Chicago) and was open to all young 
artists under eighteen years of age who are 
native-born or of naturalized American par- 
ents and are residents of Cook County. 
Eighteen contestants, who represented the 
best of the young pianistic talent in Chicago, 
took part. 





Mich.; Marion and Mildred 
who are at present enrolled 
courses in the University of 


Ann Arbor, 
Hegenberger, 
in academic 
Nebraska. 

A program by piano pupils of Olga 
Kuechler and Aletta Tenold and_ violin 
pupils of Kenneth Fiske was given at the 
North Side Branch on December 18. 

A student’s program was given at the 
conservatory during the holidays by piano 
pupils of La Vina Thorkleson and Esther 
Hawkins and dramatic art pupils of Esther 
Sachs. 

Olga Melchione, pupil of Olga Kuechler 
of the piano faculty, was heard in recital at 
the luncheon of the Italian Woman’s Club 
held recently in the Palmer House. 

Aletta Tenold presented her piano pupils 
in recital at the North Side Branch on De- 
cember 20. JEANNETTE Cox. 








: Artists Everywhere | 





Mrs. William Vincent Cutajar presented 
Thalia Cavadias, pianist; Malcolm, Mac- 
kenzie, tenor, and Rosa W agner, contralto, 
at the December 15 meeting of the Soloists’ 
Musicales, in a Carnegie Hall, New York, 
studio. 

Stella Hadden-Alexander, pianist, 
known long ago as a MacDowell protagonist, 
gave recitals of his music at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary on November 18, and at Co- 
lumbia University on December 8 and 10. 
Herself a pupil of MacDowell, she plays 
these works with authority. 

Mrs. Harrison Irvine gave a musical 
twilight tea at her Carnegie Hall studio, 
December 17, in honor of Anita Samson, 
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publish ‘them. 


GENUINE ADVERTISING SERVICE IS OF 
PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 
and 
GENUINE SERVICE DOES NOT CONSIST MERELY OF 
PROMISES THAT ARE NEVER FULFILLED 


Do not be afraid to say 


aed 


prominent club and society woman of London, 
England. The commodious studios were 
crowded with leaders in the music and art 
world of the metropolis, who came to honor 
Mesdames Samson and Irvine, and enjoyed 
an hour of social-musical contacts. 

Mrs. Edmund W. Kingsland, founder 
president of the Washington Heights Civic 
Club, presented the following artists at the 
December 22 meeting: Rosalie Du Prene, 
soprano, and George Lambert, baritone. The 
accompanists were Julian Huarte and Fred 
Rycroft, and Carlisle Duncan sang originai 
songs to his own accompaniment. 

Christiaan Kriens, Dutch-American 
composer-violinist, and director of broad- 

cast, Station WTIC, Hartford, Conn., 
planned to include two new (Ms.) composi- 
tions for orchestra during Christmas week 
and in January, followed by presentations 
from the National Broadcasting Studios. 
They are Christmas Fantasie and Radio 
Rhapsody. His Hartford orchestra is said 
to be the largest radio station orchestra, 
numbering forty-five players. 

Grace Marcella Liddane and Marjorie 
Jennings, of Gloversville, N. Y., won hon- 
ors at the last Verdi Club musicale, New 
York, the former as the instructor of the 
nineteen-year-old Miss Jennings; she won 
the Atwater Kent radio audition for middle 
New York, and has been studying less than 
two years. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, opening the season 
for the Chaminade Club, Yonkers, sang 
eleven times, half the program being operatic 
numbers, with Frank Chatterton at the piano. 
Mr. Morse is winning a high place for him- 
self as operatic and concert tenor. 

Hugh Porter, organist of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, New York, gave a 
program of Russian choral music, Novem- 
ber 23. 

Olga Sapio, pianist, and Beatrice Hors- 
brugh, violinist, gave a joint recital at All 
Saints Church, Brooklyn, December 10, play- 
ing solos and also the sonata for violin and 
piano by Richard Strauss. A listener said 
“they played superlatively well, to a packed 
audience.” 

Willard Sektberg is fulfilling many en- 
gagements this fall. He has recently re- 
turned to New York from a concert tour 
with Mary McCormic. On November 18 he 
was accompanist at a private recital in New 
York for Allan Jones, tenor, and Mildred 
Dilling, harpist. On November 19 he was 
in Trenton, N. J., where he accompanied 
Richard Crooks, tenor, in recital. Novem- 
ber 23 Mr. Sektberg was heard as accom- 
panist to Edith Romaine, soprano, at Stein- 
way Hall, when a feature of the program 
was his A Child’s Lullaby. November 25 he 
was the assisting artist in Plainfield, N. J., 
with Allan Jones, tenor, and Martha Whitte- 
more, cellist. 

The Emma R. Steiner Harmony Circle 
presented Peter Melnikoff in a piano recital 
at Wurlitzer Auditorium, December 10. He 
played a pragram including classic and mod- 
ern numbers, ranging from Bach to Mana- 
Zucca and Liszt. He gave a previous recital 
at the home of Mana-Zucca, Miami, Fla. 

liver Stewart, tenor, was Prince 
Charming in Charlotte Lund’s performance 
of Cinderella, at Town Hall, New York, 
November 28, and on December 2 he sang 
Hoffman (Offenbach) in the performance 
for the Chaminade Club, Yonkers, ¥ 
Ruby Gerard Stewart, violinist, his wife, re- 
cently suffered an accident in a fall, but is 
now convalescing. 

Nevada Van der Veer sang another 
important Beethoven Ninth Symphony per- 
formance, at the Beethoven Festival, with the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, at Constitution 
Hall, Washington, D. C., December 2-6; 
this was on the last day of the Festival. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will appear 
in recital in St. Paul, Minn., on January 22. 
Miss Vreeland gave a program in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on December 9, and on 
December 26 she sang in the same audi- 
torium as soloist with the New York Ora- 
torio Society. 

Claude Warford opened his series of 
Les Concerts Intimes, presenting Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, and Allan Jones, tenor. A 
large audience completely filled the Warford 
studios. Artists engaged for the remaining 
evenings of the course include Mary Mc- 
Cormic, soprano; Joseph Royer, baritone; 
The Kingman Trio; William Hain, tenor; 
Madeleine Spence, pianist, and Michael 
Gusikoff, violinist. 
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Happy New Year to the musical world! 
in 
Press agents are invariably praise agents. 
—__-_———— 
Paderewski is still drawing Paderewski houses. 
——~eo—_— 
If the British really rule the waves, maybe they 
are responsible for the static in our radios. 
a 
Moussorgsky’s Fair at Sorochintzy is having re- 
peated performances at the Metropolit in this season. 


W hy? 
ee 

It is estimated that a vocabulary of 800 words is 

sufficient for all purposes except when compliment- 

ng a prima donna. 

A ‘ 

On good authority—Myra Hess, eminent English 

snist, does not pronounce her name as it is spelled, 

Mera. 


t as if it were 


ae 
\mong the causes given in recent years by psychol- 
increase in crime 


gists and 


and immorality is 


criminologists for the 
-jazz. 
——_— 
Some deep thinker at Washington recently 
that if taxes were reduced prices would fall. 
quite a hubbub among 


said 
The 
opera 


utterance caused 


singers 

6 
lays his latest song 
“What 


came: 


\ composer of 


friend, 


popular music p 
and at the end he asks: 
lo you think of it?” Promptly the answer 
‘Why it sounds better than the original!’ 


to a musician 


he Einstein theory, there are only 
world who understand why 


Six per- 
conductors 


sons in the 
lay symphonies without pausing between the move- 


and tl 


jose six are the conductors who do it. 
Qe 
Unappreciated composers should find solace in the 
following | Sydney Smith: “A man can bear 
tempt when he that within him 
worthy.” (Originally in blank 


nents, 


ines ot 
1 world’s cor has 


which 


. 9 
Says hes 


verse. ) 
ns 


fact that Mischa Elman married 
girl, the following paragraph from the 
CouriEeR of March 23, 1922, is rather 
It reads: “The daily papers recently pub- 
lished an interview with Mischa Elman, made in 
Germany, in which the statement that he would pre- 
fer to marry an English girl to an American was 
him. Mischa issued a flat denial—but 


In view of the 
1 California 
MUSICAL 
amusing. 


attributed to 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the really interesting thing would be to know how 
the girls felt about it.” _ 

They do not condemn jazz in Europe 
ply enjoy it. 


-they sim- 


In Hollywood the Russian basso, Chaliapin, has 
been referred to as Chapliapin. 

A perspicacious critic is one that seeks what is 
new in the old works and what is old in the new. 
6 © 

Conductors may be interested to know that the 

motto of the State of Maine is “Dirigo”—“I lead.” 
ee z 

What has become of the old fashioned, innocent 
guarantor who used to supply money for the tours 
of the small opera companies ? 

a co — 

Those who are able to pronounce the name “‘Sche- 
herazade” correctly do not necessarily enjoy the com- 
position more on that account. 

ee 

Music is evidently moving up in the social scale. 
One set of tickets that came to us last week was 
marked “evening dress,” and another “strictly eve- 
ning dress.” By the way, what kind evening 
dress is that? 

Forty-five years ago David Lloyd George, then an 
energetic lawyer and musical amateur, was conduct- 
ing a choral society in the Welsh village of Criccieth. 
When many years later he was made conductor of 
the British Empire he made a pretty good job of 
that, too. 

It is claimed that in another year or two there will 
be more motor cars than pianos per capita in this 
country. That is encouraging. The moment pianos 
become really scarce and really expensive the ladies 
in every household will not only desire a piano, but 
also violently demand one. 

: ieee 

If a few more electrical tone producing machines 
are presented at our symphony concerts, the audi- 
ences may have to be insulated—except in cases 
where non-conductors wield the baton. Leopold 
Stokowski is the chief sponsor of the new ideas 
perhaps because he is an electric leader. 


\ beautiful New Year’s gesture is that of Jose 
Iturbi. He is turning over the receipts of the box 
sale at his January 26 recital to the unemployment 
fund of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Other prominent artists please take notice and fol- 
low suit, for the situation is a very serious one. 

a 

when that unforgettable cellist, 
Jean Gerardy, was playing Saint-Saéns’ lovely A 
minor concerto at a Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan, one of Gotham’s astute critics char- 
acterized the work “prolix.” It is safe to say 
that nearly every one in the audience wished it had 
been longer. 


Some years ago, 


—6— 


Molinari ana Dobrowen Meet 


Molinari and Dobrowen met by accident the other 
day at lunch with several friends, among them Wil- 
liam B. Murray, Frank Patterson and William 
Walther, personal representative of Dobrowen. 
Molinari was stopping over for a day or two in 
New York on his way to Pittsburgh and Detroit; 
Dobrowen had only a day’s rest here before leaving 
for San Francisco, where he is to conduct the second 
half of the season. Molinari conducts the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony from January 19 to February 22. 
it was interesting to hear Dobrowen and Molinari 
exchanging views upon all sorts of things. French 
was the common language, but Dobrowen speaks 
very little French, and there were amusing attempts 
at rapid fire interpretation. 


———_. 


Foster Celebrations 

The increasing elaboration of the Stephen Collins 
Foster anniversary commemoration exercises is 
cause for congratulation. This great 
American folk song is gradually winning the recog- 
nition that is obviously his just due. It is curious 
to think how slowly his importance to American 
music has grown upon us. Only a very few years 
ago it was scarcely thought of; today every child 
in the United States is reminded of his importance 
within the period of the second week in January. 
He died on January 13. The Foster Commemora- 
tion Committee of the Civic Club of Allegheny 
County, Pa., is furthering a nationwide tribute to 
the great American folk song composer. Every 
American musician and music lover should aid in 
making this an annual affair. 


composer of 


1931 
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Opera Not on the Wane 


Bodanzky’s speech at the Bohemian dinner 
last week contained much that was of genuine 
importance in spite of the fact that most of the 
headline writers in the daily papers noted chief- 
ly the speaker’s humorous set of rules for opera- 
goers. What Bodanzky had to say about opera 
in general, although neither amusing nor witty, 
offers food for thought. He said: “From many 
quarters one hears the cry that opera is dead. 
I dispute this. It is said that we have no sig- 
nificant modern composers. Now that does not 
matter, for so long as Wagner’s and Verdi’s 
music is alive this music is more important to 
us than if all the moderns were dead.” 


Bodanzky further said that he was among 
those who had feared the invasion of the pic- 
tures. He added, however, that “Talkie and 
opera are two distinctive arts. They can exist 
side by side. We need not fear the screen. It 
can never capture the direct appeal of person- 
ality of artists face to face with an audience.” 


He said that the modern composer, realizing 
the enormous possibilities of the movies, would 
create a new form of art; that he would remem- 
ber that the essential appeal of the screen is to 
the eye, its strength in action. “We will re- 
member that music is not all-important to the 
movies, and that it is music in Siegfried, for 
instance, that holds us four hours spellbound, 
and so long as there are enough of us who are 
spellbound we cannot say that opera or music 
is on the wane.” 


This last is highly significant, to say the very 
least of it. There has gradually arisen a con- 
ception that. opera demands action. Some of 
the critics have unfortunately adopted a habit 
of persistently talking about good and bad lib- 
rettos and have made this seem highly import- 
ant to operatic success. 


Strangely enough, in days gone by the libretto 
was never thought of. In the good old days of 
real opera, people went to hear music, and the 
libretto, judged from the point of view of 
dramatic form, was not considered. 


Only one thing is needed for what may be 
termed a good opera libretto, and that is a series 
of dramatic scenes of emotional intensity. In 
other words, we need a dramatic “program note” 
to indicate the subject matter of the songs, arias, 
duets, choruses, and so on, that are sung. The 
stronger this emotional appeal, the better the 
libretto may be said to be; but as for any 
dramatic “action” in opera, the more of it there 
is, generally speaking, the worse is the opera. 


There has also grown up a habit in very recent 
years of composers hiding their lack of musical 
invention behind dramatic action. The com- 
posers took the bit of Wagner’s music drama 
concept between their teeth and ran away with 
the idea that they could deceive the public into 
the belief that they were writing good opera 
in spite of their inability to write good music. 
When Bodanzky says we are spellbound by the 
music, he expresses the whole matter in a nut- 
shell. No opera, no matter how dramatic it 
may be, no matter how well made the play may 
be, no matter how carefully outlined and devel- 
oped the stage action, can hope for lasting suc- 
cess unless we are spellbound by the music. 
The sooner theater managers, public and critics 
discover this fact the better it will be for opera. 
The persistent refusal of certain opera man- 
agers to stage new operas because of what they 
consider faulty librettos is retarding the for- 
ward progress of the art, not perhaps because 
these particular operas that are refused are of 
especial value, but because the concept spreads 
itself among composers that they must first of 
all have thrilling librettos for their works, and 
need not concern themselves greatly about the 
music. People have actually been stupid enough 
to claim that the success of the Puccini operas 
was due to his selection of good plays for lib- 
rettos. The fact is, that the success of the Puc- 
cini operas is due solely, or almost solely, to the 
fact that we are spellbound by the loveliness of 
his music, just as we are by the music of Wag- 
ner, of Verdi, and of all of the other composers 
who have won lasting operatic success. 
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Agra rTYOUN s 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


As we enter upon the unknown possibilities of the 
coming year, many of us wonder what 1931 will 
bring forth in the way of creative musical endeavor. 

A survey of the prospects does not cause hope to 
spring highly in the critical breast. 

Modernism appears to have shot its bolt, and the 
present island of safety for composers seems to be 
to fill old forms with old material modernly tinc- 
tured and veneered. 

Melody, alas! has not gained any new disciples 
in the ranks of the tonal creators, and still remains 
embalmed in the works of the older masters. 

It is not practical or politic, however, to be pes- 
simistic about the depression in business and in 
musical composition. 

We have started another year of existence and 
effort, so let us stop croaking disaster and look with 
eager and fervent hope for the new masterpieces that 
shall come from the presses during this twelvemonth 
of 1931. 

a 

One good musical sign is, that on Christmas Day, 
radio concerts gave us more Bach than had been 
heard over the air on any other occasion during the 
year. The Philadelphia Orchestra was the most 
generous Santa Claus of all, with the superfine Bach 
transcriptions of Leopold Stokowski. 

eR 

And speaking of radio, when Montague Glass was 
interviewed recently, the reporters asked him whether 
he believed the talkies to be still in their infancy. 
“Oh, no,” answered the famous author, “they can 
now say ‘da-da’ and ‘mama’.” 
eRe 

The holidays brought many written, printed, and 
wired greetings to Jascha Heifetz, but none that he 


values more than the attached: 
Peping, China, 
10th moon, 10th day, 1930 year. 
Honorible Mr. Heifetz 

Xmas soon comes now and every year I want write you. 

Your country business much bad. We know cause no 
do get orders come from anyone except my friend mr. Mil- 
nor inc. We very much thank him. We don’tknow how 
we do along if mr. Milnor inc. no send us orders. He only 
one makes work for our workmen. Nobody else give any 
business. 

You have much treable bad one year you should be much 
happy. We have plenty more trouble this one year. Silver 
drop value so China money only can get your 27c for Doller. 
Then seven months revolution and war all makes business 
worsest. Much glad war now over, but business still plenty 
bad. You should be much glad only short time pore busi- 
ness. 

Please mr. Heifetz go see mr. Milnor inc. and tell him 
I write you letter and how we all thank him for what he do. 
Maybe you buy XMAS presents he sends more orders. 

Good by, mary XMas, 
WEN CHANG WANG, 
Ir. erpreter of very nice English and American. 
S.P. Many people send me xMas cards last year, I thank 


you. 
es & 

Of the stacks of Yuletide wishes 
Variations, the most musical was from Henry 
Holden Huss; the most original, from Mana Zucca, 
Cesare Sturani, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Simon; 
the most distant (Bagdad, Mesopotamia) from 
Sajian Toklas; the most artistic, from Hope Hamp- 
~~ the most comical, from Eddie Cantor, and Joe 

Laurie, Jr.; the most versified—well, here it is: 

A Happiest New Year to you 

Is my heartfelt wish and I hope it comes true. 

May the Parsifal Evenings be few 

May all Music be good, not too modern and new; 


received by 


May the singers, players, dancers, all three 

Be as great as you’ve wished to hear and see. 

May your Columns be charming and clever as ever, 

And bring you and others much pleasure, 

May you live in Good Health, man’s greatest Treasure! 

Very sincerely yours, 
ILsE 
2Re 

The Sturani wishes for 1931 were as follows: 

I. That all musicians and singers shall continue 
to do and say the wrong thing so as to make it pos- 
sible for you to earn your living. 

(This is easy) 

II. That all the advertisers of the Musica 

Courier shall pay their bills promptly and in full. 
(This is not so easy) 

III. That when you bet on a horse at the race- 
track, it shall win; and that the bookmakers shall 
give you decent odds. 

(This is impossible ) 
IV. That the stock market may go up. 


(?) 


BirRNBAUM. 


One should not befoul one’s own nest, and there 
should be discretionary honor among critics, but 
nevertheless I cannot help mentioning the review 
published in the Philadelphia News of December 2, 
about the piano recital there by Abram Chasins. 
The notice read: 

Abram Chasins, that talented pianist, blossomed out as a 
composer when he was the featured soloist at the weekly 
recitals staged by the faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music 
last night. Chasins, who has been heard here on several 
occasions, as soloist with the Philadelphia orchestra, gave 
indications that his talent as a wizard of the keyboard is 
still his prime achievement, even though his writing accom- 
— are praiseworthy. 

Bach, Mendelssohn and Chopin were the triumvirate who 
supplied the music that Chasins spun in fairy-like fashion. 
His digital wizardry proves that he is one of the hopes of 
pianodom. Hofmann, Paderewski and the others of their 
ilk cannot continue, and such artists as Chasins will be well 
able to take their place. The six preludes which Chasins 
wrote and played proved his mettle. He is well acquainted 
with his harmony and technique, and he makes use of his 
possessions. Harry Kaufman, head of the accompanist de- 
partment of this school, supplied the delightful accompani- 
ment. 

Mr. Chasins sends the criticism to this department, 
remarks that it was one of the best he ever received, 
and adds: “My only regret is that I did not give the 
concert. I was ill, and so my appearance had to be 
cancelled. 

nem e*e 

At a Paderewski recital many years ago two emi- 
nent pianists were sitting together in the audience. 
One, who is a famous wit, was asked by the other: 
“What do you think of him?” The answer was: 
“He is a mighty fine pianist, but he is no Pade- 
rewski.” 

ners 

“Music keeps up my spirits,” 
young merchant. 

“Spirits keep up my music,” 
old composer. 


said the clear-eyed 
said the red nosed 


eRe 


San Antonio, Texas, December 20, 1930. 
Dear Variations: 

Much impressed with your story “What Is a Critic’s 
Mission ?,” I submit, impulsively (but straight from the heart 
and disheartening experience) the following : 

“We want a true review,” they say, 
And do not look the other way, 
But meet one fairly in the eye 
As if for “art” they’d gladly die! 
And so Sir Critic, (trusting fool), 
Takes pen in hand—judicious, cool— 
Dispenses with the boss’s fears 

And summarizes what he hears. 

“Her voice is lovely,—but she flats; 
And all the complimentary pats 
Of partisans and friends and such 
Will not combine to aid her much; 
She first must train the inner ear—” 
-But at this point, oh-dear-oh-dear, 
What tumult and what anguished cries 
Are raised to editor and skies: 
“An insult !—We demand redress! 
From now on,—one subscription less!” 


So poor Sir Critic, needing money, 
Decides ’tis best to ladle honey; 
And hating much his inner self 
Proceeds to sell his soul for pelf! 
Very truly, 
nage 
Music Critic, San 
emer 
A happy piano teacher is one who does not feel 
that if he had not been compelled to take pupils he 
might have become a great recital player. 
a a 
“When people sing in the bathtub of a morning,” 
remarks W. P., “I suppose they can be said to pos- 
sess a liquid tone.” The proposition was submitted 
to the MusitcaL Courier office boy, who commented : 
“Only in the case of a soaprano.” 
se 2 ® 


The Bachs and Strausses always have been con- 
sidered the most important musical families, but the 
estimators undoubtedly overlooked the violin family. 

nee 


In the Prague Tageblatt of November 18, 1930, 
there is this article called The Mischievous Stransky : 

“Six years ago Josef Stransky spontaneously and sud- 
denly retired from his brilliant musical activities. In 1911 
he went to New York as Gustav Mahler’s successor at the 
head of the Philharmonic Orchestra, achieving fame in that 
position for twelve years, until he gave it up, and was suc- 
ceeded by Toscanini. While a student at the Prague Uni- 
versity, Stransky also served as the critic of the Musikal- 
ische Rundschau. From his two years of reviewing for that 
paper, we recall the following caustic comments of Stran- 
sky :— 

Yesterday we heard “Carmen.” 
Escamillo. That passage in his entrance-aria, 


3oyp Dazey, 
Antonio Light. 


Eduard Kuenold sang 
“The bull 


was roaring terribly,” sounded like his autobiography. 

Sunday “Tosca.” Emil Guraliecky sang (€ vavaradossi. 
He died in the last act, shot by Scarpia’s sleuths. Every 
one in the audience regretted that he was not shot at the 
end of the first act... . 

The Easter performance of “Tannhauser” was given at 
“popular prices.” Why? In this performance the singers 
were most unpopular and the orchestra and the conductor 
made themselves so during the evening. 

Tuesday marked the concert of the 
rector Gutebitz conducted Beethoven's 
ducted by heart. He was the only one 
did not know that symphony by heart. . 

Sunday’s “Othello.” When at the end 
Miss Argoldy to death he did it with the 
proval of the whole house. . . . 

Tuesday, “Lohengrin.” The swan was on strike. The 
stage hands finally succeeded in pulling Lohengrin out. The 
swan had more brains than our director of the Opera House 
that bird evidently knew the tenor. 

[The Singing Society gave their annual concert. The 
whole evening they sang four voiced. There was only one 
voice in the audience—that it was awful oo 

Sarastro assured us in yesterday’s “Mz agic Flute” that 
there is no vengeance in his “Holy Palace.” Lucky for Sa- 
rastro! The vengeance for that aria would have been terri- 
ble. . ... 

On the Platz St. Wenceslaus I 
conductors. I asked him: “Do you conduct 
“Naturally” he replied, “Tristan is my opera.” After the 
performance I had to agree with him. Before that evening 
I thought the opera was by Richard Wagner : 

When last week the great baritone d’Andrade 
“Don Giovanni” Zerline (who for obvious reasons, screams 
off stage at the end of the first act) gave out only a v_.y 
faint sound. At yesterday’s repetition with our local bary- 
tone, she yelled loudly. What fine judgment... . 

“Dinorah” by Meyerbeer. They brought a goat on the 
scene as the book demands. The goat was bleating. This 
was the only musical sound during the whole evening. 

The conductor of Wednesday’s performance of “Walkiire” 
was more progressive than Wotan. The latter put Briinn 
hilde to sleep at the end of the opera; the conductor had the 
audience asleep before the first act was over. . . . 

Three singers were waiting for me late at 
threatened to punish me manually for my 
ings. But I was clever! I egotistically promised them not 
to go to the Opera any more. After all, there must be an 
end to suffering, even for critics. 

Ss &@ & 

From P. Howard, Adelaide, Australia, comes 
a breezy letter under date of October 29, containing, 
among other vital matters, these valued paragraphs: 
_ “T have a pile of Mustcat Courters running back 
for many years. They stand about six feet high 
from the floor and recently I had one of my sons 
(I have five and two daughters) go through the 
whole lot to try and find an article, but without 
success. . . . 

“Yesterday I was reading a page of the issue 2nd 
\pril, 1896, from your Berlin office by Fanny Edgar 
Thomas concerning Briinnhilde, and was immensely 
interested in it. I wonder if she is still writing for 
YOUs. 

“My friend, Hermann Menz, here, whom I cajoled 
into subscribing to your journal some years ago, is 
most enthusiastic and recently was able from infor- 
mation contained in the Musicat Courter to wire 
his brother touring in Berlin as to what he should 
go and hear there that week, so cosmopolitan is your 
budget. 

“T hope this wretched depression will 
we have got it in the neck here.” 

nme 

Franklin P. Adams, the humorist, was at the Sieg- 
fried performance last Saturday afternoon. He 
probably wished to see the funny dragon. 

zeRe 

Most of the modernistic 

tempest in an inkpot. 
RF 

Referring to electrical contrivances designed to 
improve orchestral quality, W. J. Henderson writes 
in The Sun of December 20: “The composers do not 
need new tone tints; they need new musical ideas.” 
Mr. Henderson continues: 

A youngster of today knowing deep down in his soul that 
he has not a musical idea the size of a sixteenth note, sits 
down to write a thing without a name that cannot be framed 
in words, and the first inspiration he has is a vision of his 
orchestra. 

Just give him three flutes, one 
three oboes, English horn, three 
contrabass clarinet, three bassoons, contrabassoon, two so 
prano saxophones, two altos and two basses, three sar- 
rusophones—B flat tenor, B flat baritone, and B flat 
eight horns, three trumpets, three trombones, tenor 
hea and one bass, two harps, celesta, glockenspiel, tym 
pani (not less than three), bass drum, gong and about eighty 
strings, and we will guarantee to make the chord of C major 
sound very important. 

zene”, 


Clarence Adler and his friends, Messrs. Brett, 
Van Vliet, Levy, Bachman, Ocko, Berezowsky, and 
Ullman foregathered in Adler’s apartment recently 
to devote an evening to chamber music, including the 
3rahms quintet and sextet. The music went on long 
after midnight and finally several sleepless neighbors 
summoned .a policeman to stop the offending per 
formance. That worthy arrived, announcing that 
he had been told about a brass band which. was 


( ‘onservatory Di- 
“Eroica. He con- 
in the audience who 


Erkner choked 
enthusiastic ap- 


our leading 
T ris stan tonight ? 


met one of 


sang in 


night and 
“outrageous” writ 


pass soon, 


compositions are only a 


flute, 


clarinets, 


bass one 


bass 


piccolo, 
clarinet 


bass 
two 
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inaking a hideous racket in the Adler home. The 
officer consented to sample that pianist’s cupboard, 
and to hear part of the Brahms sextet. The lengthy 
sampling and the short listening finished, the lurch- 
ing gentleman of the uniform started out, stopped at 
the door, and gave his opinion : “The mushic’s alright 
ain’t too loud—but needs tunin’ up. You folksh 
play all you like—tell ’em go to hell.” 
a 
In opera, the path of glory leads but to the teach- 
ing career. 
| an A 
“American Composer” sends this: ‘Instead of 
writing music, I do a book called The Musical 
Career, or The Million Is the Hardest.” 
a a 
recent concert given here by 
I wondered why the or- 
ganization does not produce modern works, those for 
| Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms 
to ae 


shall 


First 


After hearing the 
the League of Composers, 


instance ot 


No, Agatha, the name ‘“Leipsic Kunstwart” means 
“Leipsic Art Wart” would not be 
Try again. 
| a 
Nor did this column speak of a 
The word 


something else 


a correct translation 


“‘snorous” basso, 


my dear Ethelwolde was plainly 


“sonorous.” 
| a nd 
have people ask why I do not sing 
litan Opera House, than why I do,” 
and adds: “Of course I don’t sing 
_ or I wouldn't send you this paragraph so full 


rand Sait 


re Fe F 
lish newspapers continue to attack American 
| made careful investigation of the con 
of, and I can state authorita- 
ems to survive the attacks prac- 


ry Fr 
r, barred from a residential zone, 
a trade, business, or 


The New 


protests th i ling is not 
industry us cet, we 


Yorke De 
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> Fr FP 
it definitely established that 
1.852,000,000 vears old, still there 
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the earth is 


are persons 


It is now 
and 


‘Bach.”’ 


who savy for 
idline had it not long ago, “Society 
Music Bach Work.” Which 
llips comment in The Sun: “In a 
ment every little bit helps.” 

ere 
undepressed New Year to the mil- 
of Variations. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Give 


Agnes Huntington on Wagner 

| r over the April 22, 1891, 
RIER we noticed the following opinion 

the then comic 
\gnes Huntington, who subsequently be- 
aul D. Cravath. Said Miss Huntington: 
frequently asked my opinion on 
ypportunity of expressing it 


issue of the 


music expressed by 


this 
s orchestration at times is grand, majes- 
1 \t others it is beyond my 
There are beauties of vocalization 
others of his operas that are un- 
whole I admire Faust and other 
ir I do not understand Wagner 
him. I fear the public at large 
same deplorable condition, else why were 
hel fore the season closed in this 


y1tvic 


vear by 


Mm ith changed her opinion of the great 
Richard in a years after this momentous 
utteran did millions of other people in the 
world. Today the Wagner operas draw capacity in 
all parts of the world and people understand and 


love them. 


-- e 


Notable Symphony Programs 


On December 12 the eighth symphony concert of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was a Pade- 
rewski program. It consisted of Paderewski’s sym- 
phony in B minor, op. 24, and his piano concerto, 
op. 17, which was played by Paderewski himself. 
Of equal interest was the performance on December 
19 in Boston by the Boston Symphony Orchestra of 
a new work by Stravinsky, Symphonie de Psaumes, 
which, after an intermission, was repeated. This 
is not altogether a new plan, and it serves to give 
people a chance to become really acquainted with this 


type of ultra-modern music. e F 
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Wagner's Royal Friend 


When the American musical statistician, E. Seuel, 
of Indianapolis, passed through Paris in October, 
1930, he gave me an old and faded photograph he 
had found during his visit to Bayreuth. It shows 
the young King Ludwig II of Bavaria and the still 
younger Princess Sophie Charlotte of Bavaria arm 
in arm. They were then engaged to be married. 
But the king’s inherited insanity increased. Moody 
and melancholy, he broke the engagement and grew 
more and more reserved and silent, until in the 
course of time he was deposed by the statesmen of 
the realm and confined in the castle of Berg. His 
grandfather, Ludwig I, had made himself notorious 
by his extravagant expenditures on pictures, music, 
and the Irish dancer known as Lola Montez. But 
the grandson would have nothing to do with women. 
The wildest passion of his life was for the music 
of Wagner. No sooner was he on his throne than 
he used his royal power to help the composer and 
produce his works. 

Wagener was then, in 1864, at the end of his re- 
No manager would take the risk of pro- 
ducing his operas; for his Tannhauser had made a 
riotous failure in Paris. The separation from 


sources. 





KING LUDWIG II AND PRINCESS SOPHIE 
CHARLOTTE. 
(Copy of a photo made January 22, 1867. 


Mathilde Wesendonk had caused him untold suffer- 
ing, and the future apparently promised him nothing. 

“Why talk about my future when my manuscripts 
remain locked in my desk?” And all his letters are 
in the same strain of discouragement and misery. 
He could write nothing, and his health was visibly 
affected by his spirits. He went once more to the 
directors of the opera houses at Stuttgart and Carls- 
ruhe to offer them his operas, determined that if 
these last cards failed he would give up the game and 
emigrate to America. 

Then it was that King Ludwig IT invited him to 
Munich, and soon the world was richer for Die Meis- 
tersinger. Wagner was accepted. His dark days 
passed away. The king devoted so much time to 
the composer that the government complained about 
it. Wagner was sent away, and the king became 
more taciturn and unsociable, neglecting all his 
duties as a sovereign and spending days and nights 
in solitude. 

On a dark and rainy Sunday evening, June 13, 
1886, he and his attendant doctor were found dead 
in Starnberg Lake behind the castle in which he had 
been confined. 

The Princess Sophie Charlotte eventually became 
the Duchess d’Alencon. Her death was equally 
tragic. It occurred May 4, 1897, and I remember 
well the flames and smoke of the conflagration which 
destroyed her with 140 human beings at the Charity 
Bazaar in Paris. 

The late Charles W. Clark, of Chicago, was with 
me at the time on top of the towers of Notre Dame 
Cathedral. We heard the fire horns blowing and 
saw the engines dashing westward down below us. 
A memorial chapel stands on the site of the Charity 
Bazaar and the name of the Duchess d’Alencon is 
first on the list of the victims. 

The charred remains of the dead were buried in a 
capacious grave in Pere Lachaise Cemetery, but the 
King of Bavaria rests in Munich. His heart was 


taken to the basilica of Altoetting and placed in a 
golden urn with the hearts of the Wittelsbach family. 

Wagner was buried in the garden of his house in 
Bayreuth. Bayreuth! How chagrined were the 
politicians and the court of Munich to remember that 
they had sent away the great composer who, with the 
help of King Ludwig II, might have made Munich 
the Mecca of the world’s musical pilgrims. 


CLARENCE LUCAS. 
— ~<o— — 


Voltaire’s Methods 

No author ever had a wider popularity and a 
greater power during his lifetime than Voltaire. 
How did he win and keep the ear of all Europe for 
more than half a century? He has given some ad- 
vice to authors in his Dictionaire Philosophique, 
from which a few sentences have been selected and 
are herewith translated for the benefit of musical 
authors, otherwise composers. Says Voltaire: 


Author is a generic term which, like the name of all the 
other professions, means the good and the bad, the respecta- 
ble or the ridiculous, the useful and agreeable, or rakers of 
rubbish. 

Say as little about yourself as you can; for you ought to 
know that the self-esteem of the reader is as great as your 
own. He will never forgive your attempt to compel his 
admiration. It is your book that should speak for him,—if 
it ever gets read by the multitude. 

“The distinguished support with which my piece has been 
honored should excuse me from replying to my adversaries. 
The applause of the public. car 

Strike out all that, believe me. You have not had distin- 
guished support. Your piece is forgotten for ever. 

“Some critics have suggested that there is too much action 
in the third act; that the princess shows too late her tender 
sentiments. To which I reply that rr 

Do not reply, my friend, for no one has spoken or will 
speak of your princess. Your play has failed because it is 
tiresome and written in flat and barbarous verse. Your 
preface is a prayer for the dead; but it will not revive them. 

We are inundated with this flood of continual repetitions, 
with these insipid novels copied from old ones, with new 
systems founded on ancient day dreams, with little stories 
taken from general history. 

Would you be an author? Would you write a book ? 
that it is new and useful, or at least supremely pleasing. 

If you are attacked for your style, do not reply. Your 
book alone must answer. 

If somebody says you are sick, be satisfied with being 
well without proving to the public that you are in perfect 
health. And above all, remember that the public worries 
very little whether you are well or ill. 


See 


Voltaire describes the humiliating legal restric- 
tions of an author of his period. These restrictions 
no longer exist. But Voltaire’s advice is as valuable 
today as it was in 1750. The indifference of the 
public and the self-esteem of the reader have not 
changed. The author, the composer, the player or 
singer, has always the same difficulties to encounter. 
How is the young musician to make himself known 
to the great public? How can he say as little as 
possible about himself and at the same time make 
the world think much about him? How can he win 
admiration without causing resentment ? 

These are the problems of publicity. Gee 


A 
>———__ 


the Shell 


Shedding 

Every year or so the hard shell crab retires to a 
safe hole under a rock, throws off its bony cov- 
ering, and grows as fast as it possibly can before 
another hard shell forms around its body, prevent- 


ing further growth. With profound apologies to 
composers, we suggest that music has the same habit. 
The only difference is that music does not remain 
in retirement during the soft shell period. Just at 
present it is parading its unbonified nudity in the 
firm conviction that it is exhibiting something new 
and rare to the world, unaware that all set forms and 
styles in music have been preceded by periods of 
rapid expansion while exchanging shells. It is prob- 
able that the crab hides in a hole to protect itself 
from injury while its bone shield is off. He might 
learn to expose himself freely to public view in his 
raw and flabby state if he felt as safe as a composer 
of sour and boneless music feels. But then the 
crab may only be exhibiting a rarer judgment and 
a better taste than the unshelled composer shows. 
—# 
A Real Feat 

When the question comes up—which it does peri- 
odically—whether the Metropolitan Opera House is 
the leading lyrical theater of the world, one should 
not forget that this week the institution is presenting 
nine operas, in German, Italian and French—name- 
ly Le Preziose Ridicole and The Fair at Sorochintzy 
(double bill), La Boheme, Norma, Aida (matinee), 
Faust, Boccaccio, Lucia (matinee) and La Forza del 
Destino. Is there any European opera house which 
could duplicate such a feat? 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica. Courier are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible——The Editor.) 


An Anonymous Letter 


An anonymous writer who signs himself 
an old friend of the MusicaLt Courter but 
one who does not wish personal publicity 
has written an open letter for our columns 
concerning the claims made by teachers of 
credit for the excellent art of certain suc- 
cessful and prominent pupils. “I. W. F.” 
makes a personal matter of his contention 
by mentioning a number of names and giv- 
ing details of what he considers, perhaps 
rightly, injustice. He says he is not ac- 
quainted with any of the people he men- 
tions and that his attitude is purely one of 
a person who despises unfair play. It is, 
however, unwise to arouse animosities by 
allowing personalities to enter into a discus- 
sion which should be impersonal since it 
concerns, or may concern, all teachers and 
“o- 

W. F.” writes: “I have just received 
a BT from a young artist and have be- 
come righteously indignant again as I have 
many times in the past. This young artist 
tells in detail of the prizes he has won, the 
appearances he has made with symphony 
orchestras and the winning of first place in 
national competitions, but makes no men- 
tion of any but his latest teachers. I have 
noticed this ungrateful and unfair practice 
more than once among young artists and 
also an equally unfair attitude on the part 
of such artist’s most recent teachers in deny- 
ing all credit to earlier instructors. The 
last instructor of an artist who enters the 
concert field with pronounced success should 
remember that his very existence is made 
possible by the cooperation and confidence 
of excellent teachers scattered all over the 
country by whom the pupils are prepared. 
These teachers, who have worked intelli- 
gently, faithfully and in many cases without 
remuneration, should receive responsive co- 
operation from the teachers who later take 
charge of the artist’s budding talent. In 
some cases I believe there has been a delib- 
erate attempt to spread a blanket of secrecy 
about the previous training of pupils, even 
when the former teacher was of such cali- 
bre as to secure important engagements for 
the pupil, make propitious connections for 
him and finally give him the ability to enter 
the classes of the finishing teacher. 

“Those of us who know the peculiar work- 
ings of the average pupil’s sense of gratitude 
expect little else (from the pupil), but what 
of the mature and distinguished teacher? | 
should think it would behoove teachers and 
others to see that the literature which is 
circulated about these young artists even 
when circulated by the young artists them- 
selves, contains only honest statements.” 

(Editor’s Note.—Unfortunately, the mat 
ter is not quite so simple. We all very well 
know that pupils insist that they were in- 
correctly taught by certain teachers and that 
their “lives were saved” by having had the 
good fortune to get into the classes of other 
teachers. It seems to us that we have also 
at times heard certain teachers say that other 
teachers were ruining a pupil’s chances for 
success. In considering the matter we must 
remember that such statements are made in 
perfectly good faith, and the people who 
make them are convinced of the truth of 
them. It is not always a matter of ingrati- 
tude, jealousy, unfairness, or anything else, 
but a statement of what the teacher and pu- 
pil believe to be positive fact. We must re- 
member that the thing got so far some years 
ago that it was actually taken into the Muni- 
cipal Chambers, and the advisability of li- 
censing teachers has been widely discussed. 
In most cases it will be found to be much 
more just to give credit for complete sin- 
cerity not only to the teacher but also to 
the pupil.) 


A Letter of Appreciation 
New York, December 21, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 
In a recent edition of your magazine | 


tune to again take lessons from Mr. La For- 
est, and he has imparted to me the workings 
of the Phonetic Center Hinge, which has 
further liberated another two octaves of fine 
tones. I wish to show my appreciation to 
Mr. La Forest, and also in the interest ot 
voice knowledge and truth I will be glad to 
sing or demonstrate to anyone the principles 
of the La Forest method and that which 
all state is a great voice which was produced 
by this method. Cuarctes McKee. 


Congratulations for All Concerned 


New York, December 26, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In the current issue of the MusicaL 
Courter I find a letter from Sascha Gorod- 
nitzky which questions the accuracy of the 
magazine in respect to a statement made in 
the review of the Schubert Memorial con- 
cert of November 21. In justice to the repu- 
tation of the Musica Courter I must cor- 
rect the impression that there was any inac- 
curacy in the statement that Sascha Gorod- 
nitzky studied with me for six seasons. He 
was sent to me as a pupil by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch in January of 1918, and studied regu- 
larly with me the remainder of that season 
and for the five following seasons, as I find 
in consulting my lesson books of those years. 
The musical contacts and training of those 
impressionable youthful years, and their bear- 
ing on a young artist’s future success are of 
an importance that is known to every teacher 
of budding talents. Young Gorodnitzky ap- 
peared in complete recital programs, along 
with other gifted pupils of mine, during my 
Summer Master Classes of 1921, 1922 and 
1923, arousing unusual interest among musi 
cians from various parts of the country who 
heard him on these occasions, on account of 
his brilliant and musicianly playing. 

It is a regrettable oversight that the im- 
portant part which Josef Lhevinne has played 
in this exceptional young artist’s development 
during the past six years was not mentioned 
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in the article about the Schubert Memorial 
concert, particularly as this had been spoken 
of in the advance literature of the concert 
and in various items in the press which hap- 
pened to come to my attention. | feel much 
the same about this as I know Mr. Lhevinne 
would have felt if my name had remained 
altogether unmentioned in connection with 

Sascha Gorodnitzky. 

I was unfortunately prevented from attend- 
ing the Schubert Memorial concert on No- 
vember 21, but from all reports which came 
to me from friends and pupils of mine, and 
from the opinions of the press, it would seem 
that Sascha Gori ‘dnitziey carried off the 
honors of the evening and scored a brilliant 
success. This is a matter of great gr ratifica- 
tion to me, as I had always foreseen a bril- 
liant future for this gifted, modest and con- 
scientious young artist. He is to be con- 
gratulated on his notable success and on the 
fine future that is ahead of him. 

Epwin HucGHeEs 


Dividing the Credit 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y., 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In your issue of December 13, page 17, 
concerning the news of the Caruso fellow- 
ship award, I wish to make a statement. 

In justice to Romano Romani, whose 
name has not been mentioned, I wished to 
state that he has been my first teacher since 
I came to this country in 1926. Since last 
September I have also been studying with 
Pasquale Amato. My association with both 
teachers has been and is very cordial, and 
I will be ever grateful to them for all they 
are doing for me. 

Will you please print this statement in: an 
early issue and oblige, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jose SANTIAGO. 


Invaluable for Students 
New York, N. Y. 


December 22, 1930. 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

To attempt to condense the history of 
music from its beginnings to the present 
time is certainly a tremendous undertaking, 
and I think Theodore Stearns has succeeded 
splendidly in the articles published in the 
Musicat Courier. What he says about 
modern music is the most interesting and 
the most intelligent explanation I have ever 
read. For students this is invaluable. 

(Mrs.) Jesse L. PEASE 
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I See That 


Berta Gerster Gardini, one of today’s most 
distinguished singing teachers and 
coaches, because of her traditional and 
personal music affiliations, defends opera 
in this week’s issue of the MusICcAI 
COURIER. 

Cecelia Hansen will make an American 
tour during the season of 1931-32 un- 
der the management of Arthur Judson. 

Wheeler Beckett recently made his Paris 
debut as conductor of the Straram Or- 
chestra, scoring a marked success. 

Young Yehudi is the lion of London’s musi- 
cal season, making a prodigious hit in 
two recitals there. 

There is an interesting interview with Har- 
riet Cohen in this issue 

Stokowski concluded his first period as con 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
December 22; he will again assume 
leadership on March 27. 

New Moon, the musical comedy film hit 
featuring Lawrence Tibbett and Grace 
meee, is again being shown on Broad- 

Lilli ‘io, Hungarian pianist, has been 

booked for an extensive European tour 

under the management of Concertdirec- 
tie Dr. G. de Koos. 

Carol Deis, first prize winner among the 
women competitors in the Atwater Kent 
National Radio Auditions, is a pupil of 
Ralph Thomas 

A daughter has been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kononovitch. 

Sigrid Schneevoigt is winning great success 
on her Continental tour. 

It is estimated that 250,000 new concert- 
goers have been created by the Civic 
Concert Service plan. 

Reinald Werrenrath will give his second 
Boston recital of the season on Janu- 
ary 15. 

Richard Burmeister, a former Liszt pupil, 
recently celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day. 

Eugene Goossens is to deliver 
ing the 


a talk open- 

League of Composers program 
to be given tomorrow, January 4, at the 
Art Center, New York. 

Isidor Philipp gives some Advice on Piano- 

forte Playing in this issue. 

Norena gave a_ successful 

London recently. 

Carl Weinrich is carrying out the programs 
of modern organ music as planned by 
Lynnwood Farnam, deceased. 

Helen Gahagan, pupil solely of Sophia 
Cehanovska, is prima donna in Tonight 
or Never. 

Nevada Van der Veer and Frederic Baer 
won honors in the Syracuse, N. Y., per- 
formance of Samson and Delilah. 

s-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian baritone, 
returned to America in time to broad- 
cast Christmas Eve over WEAF. 

Richard T. Percy has been for thirty-five 
years organist of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York. 

Lea Luboshutz gave a recital at the 
Institute of Music 
month assisted by 
dents of the Institute. 

Gena Branscombe recently conducted a pro- 
gram of her own works at Methuen, 
Mass., with the John Hancock Glee 
( lub. 


Eide recital in 


Curtis 
in Philadelphia last 
an orchestra of stu- 


POET'S CORNER 


Tribute to Toscanini 
New York, December 23, 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

The muse has just whispered the enclosed 
lines in my ear, and it seems fitting, in the 
face of all we enjoy from the great Con- 
ductor, that your Musicat Courter should 
receive this “appreciation.” 

~—Martha 


All Hail, Toscanini 


What joy, what inspiration comes 

To strings, the brasses, woodwind, drums,— 
When “Toscanini” takes command ! 

Tis clay within the potter’s hand! 

He moulds and fashions every man 

To meet his great, organic plan. 


1930 


Martin 


read a letter Mr. Bluhm of Boston, Mass., 
wrote to you about Mr. La Forest and his 
new voice method called Perfect Center. 
I also would like at this time to say a few 
words about how this same method helped 
me. In 1923 respectively I went to Mr. La 
Forest at his home, and he taught me per- 
fect center in voice. In six lessons I gained 
one octave of fine tones which enabled me 
to then and since earn my livelihood as a 
singer. Here recently it was my good for- 


A Masterbuilder he, in tones: 

Erecting palaces and thrones. 

The “players’”—kings whose instruments 
Yield to a glad obedience! 

Methinks the strains that reach our ears 
Must be the “Music of the Spheres!” 


Yes! Toscanini’s Philharmonic 
Is spiritual and mental tonic! 
Faithfully yours, 
ARTHA MARTIN. 


Historic Bits 


At the initial performance of Verdi’s La Traviata in Venice in 1853, the soprano who created 
the role of Violetta, the fragile heroine, was perhaps the stoutest singer who ever graced 
the Italian operatic stage. When, in the last act, Dr. Grenvil announced that Violetta had so 
wasted away with tuberculosis that she had but a short time to live the audience stoppe d the 
performance with shrieks of mirth—a situation by no means appropriate to the tragic close 
of the opera. By the way, the Traviatas of today bow to realism, and keep their figures 
slim—notably Mmes. Bori, Galli-Curci and Mary Garden, who essayed the role recently at 
the Chicago Civic Opera premiere of Hamilton Forrest’s Camille. 
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MUSICAL 


Educational Activities of Roches- 
ter’s Orchestras 


Arthur M. See, who holds various execu- 
tive positions in connection with the 
Rochester Philharmonic concerts, the East- 
man School of Music and the Rochester 
School concerts and broadcasts, made a visit 
to the Musricat Courier office recently, and 
told of the exceedingly interesting methods by 
which musical matters are made successful in 
Rochester. The present plan is now in its 
second season. The Philharmonic concerts 
conducted by Goossens have apparently been 
made possible by the Civic Orchestra and the 
association which stands behind both. The 
Civic Orchestra is conducted by Guy Fraser 
Harrison. It gives popular concerts every 
Sunday for thirty weeks, as well as broad- 
casts, and reaches a very wide audience with 
semi-classic programs. 

Every Tuesday a concert is given by the 
Civic Orchestra in the high school audi- 
torium. It is broadcast over Station 
WHAM, and Mr. Eastman has provided 
thirty-six schools in Rochester with loud 
speakers so that children in these schools 
may have the privilege of this concert. The 
concert lasts a half an hour, and the children 
in each of the schools where there is a speak- 
er are gathered into the assembly room to 
listen to it. It is conducted along educational 
lines, the children having been prepared be- 
forehand to appreciate the music and to get 
the most possible instruction and enlighten- 
ment from it; and during the concert a series 
of typewritten program notes are amplified 
on a screen so that the children may read 
them during the performance. Every Monday 
evening there is a broadcast of orchestra 
music on a national hook-up. 

All of this is Mr. See’s idea. He tells us 
that he has realized the possibility of a civic 
orchestra in small cities so as to reach 
greater numbers of people with music suited 
to their understanding than perhaps may be 
reached by regular symphony programs. The 
ymphony programs under Goossens’ direc- 
tion in Rochester have reached very large 
and distinguished audiences, and Goossens 
also conducts some of the Sunday afternoon 
concerts. It is Mr. See’s idea also that when 
people have subscribed to a thing, they auto- 
matically take a greater interest than they 
would if they had no direct interest in it. He 
therefore has arranged that the Civic Or- 
chestra, and through it the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of which the Civic Orchestra is a 
part, shall be supported by the Rochester 
Civic Music Association with 4,000 members 
who pay five dollars or more each for mem- 
bership. This same association, in addition to 
sponsoring two orchestras, takes care of the 
Rochester series of solo artists and of the 
appearance in Rochester of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Cincinnati Comereatérs Notes 


December 7 the second concert by the 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff is conductor, was 
given in the concert hall of the Conserva- 
tory. The program was as follows: Sym- 
phony G minor by Mozart (the Allegro 
molto being conducted by John W. Molnar, 
the andante by Rea W. Brown, the Menuetto 
by Harriet Brate, and the Allegro assai 
was conducted by Archie Gobba); violin 
concerto B minor of Saint-Saéns (allegro 
non troppo) played by Warner Galombeck ; 
Cielo e Mar from La Gioconda (Ponchi- 
elli), sung by Melville Ray; molto allegro 
movement of piano concerto G minor (Men- 
delssohn), played by Virginia Pownall and 
Siegfried Idyll by Wagner. The program 
was broadcast over WI 

Thomas James Kelly es a very beauti- 
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ful lullaby from the Eighth Concerto of 
Corelli for the candle lighting ceremony 
which preceded the entrance of the singers 
at the annual feast of Christmas carols, De- 
cember 14 and 15. This lullaby was writ- 
ten by Corelli, one of the earliest violinists, 
for the celebration of the feast of the nativ- 
ity. It was played by Mr. Kelly, who will 
be at the organ, and by two violinists, Gladys 
Pierson and Jane Davies. 

Every year Mr. Kelly 
unusual numbers for this feast of carols, 
which has been a feature of the Conserva 
tory since it was begun by Clara Baur, foun- 
der of the Conservatory. This year fea- 
tured several Spanish compositions as well 
as very old English, French and old Ger- 
man. There are also some very interesting 
latin compositions that have come by way 
of Sweden. Two rare old German carols, 
Uns Kommt Ein Schiff Gefahren (There 
Comes a Ship) and Zu Bethlehem Geboren 
will also be presented here for the first time 
and are awaited with interest. Mr. Kelly 
also presented another lovely old Latin- 
German number which was a great favorite 
with Bach, Puer Natus (The Boy Was 
3orn). Bach liked it so much that he wrote 
an arrangement for organ for it. This ar 
rangement was used as a finale for this 
carol. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley re- 
cently returned from New York, where Dr. 
Stillman-Kelley attended the annual 
sions of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. While in the metropolis, Dr. and 
Mrs. Stillman-Kelley were guests at the 
hoine of Robert Underwood Johnson, pres- 
ident of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, for a reception in honor of the 
eight ambassadors representing the Art In- 
stitutes of France, Germany, England, Spain, 
Norway and Argentine. While in New York, 
Mrs. Stillman-Kelley with Oscar Thomp- 
son, critic of the New York Evening Post, 
were leaders in the discussion of Present 
Day Music Problems at an open forum held 
in the Roerich Museum. Mrs. Stillman 
Kelley, who is national chairman of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, also 
attended the board meeting of this national 
group and made a complete report of the 
program for the bi-annual convention which 
will be held in San Francisco June 22 to 29. 

The Musicians’ Club heard a program on 
December 7 at the Cincinnati Club present- 
ed by a trio from the Conservatory com 
posed of Charles Stokes, violin; Peter 
Froehlich, viola, and Leo Paalz( piano. The 
trio played works of Haydn, Handel, Le 
Cler and Mozart. 


selects rare and 


ses- 


Easton Now Under Judson 
Management 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc., 
announces the addition of Florence Easton 
to its roster of artists. The dramatic so- 
prano, for many years a mainstay of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is devoting ail 
of her time now to concert work here and 
abroad. She will be available in this coun- 
try for festival appearances this spring and 
will make a concert tour from October 15, 
1931, to February 1, 1932. 


Schmitz Sends Greetings From 
Europe 

E. Robert Schmitz and Mrs. Schmitz send 
greetings from somewhere in Europe, where 
Mr. Schmitz has played in Poland, Greece, 
Holland, Italy and France, and other places 
which the post office kindly obliterated with 
its postmark, this news being contained on a 
postal card. 
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Around the World in oon “ Guiahe 
Gordon.—Following Dorothy Gordon’s 
successful collection of songs entitled Sing 
It Yourself, E. P. Dutton & Co., have 
brought out a new and attractive volume of 
children’s songs by the same well-known en- 
tertainer and educator of young folks. In her 
Around the World in Song Miss Gordon has 
assembled a great many charming songs 
(both as regards music and sentiment) of 
practically all the civilized nations of the 
earth. Interspersed between the songs is 
much interesting historical and descriptive 
matter pertaining to the various nations. The 
songs are arranged by Philip Gordon, = 
Thomas Wood, Lucy E. Broadwood, 

Fuller Maitland, Herbert Hughes, Kacte 
Holstein and J. Tiersot. Appropriate and 
attractive illustrations are by Alida van R. 
Conover. Ernest Schelling, distinguished 
American composer-pianist, and conductor 
of the Philharmonic series of children’s con- 
certs in New York has written an elucidating 
preface, and pays the following tribute to 
Miss Gordon’s unique book: “The simple 
directness of Miss Gordon’s presentation 
and her extraordinary knowledge of her sub- 
ject, the charming way in which the songs 
are presented, the variety of the subjects, 
all this makes ‘Around the World in Song’ 


an engrossing and fascinating work, a wor- 
thy successor to her earlier work, Sing It 
Yourself.” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


PIANO MUSIC 

Three pieces for piano by Albert von 
Doenhoff.— They are Impatience, Romance 
and Scherzino, forming the Sixth Juvenile 
Recital Group, each two pages long 1 musically 
picturing their titles. Impatience is a presto 
agitato study of accented, contrasting 
phrases; Scherzino sounds like a junior Men- 
delssohn piece bright and pretty, while 
Romance is a singing melody, with accom- 
panying two-note bass phrases. Mr. von 
Doenhoff’s vast experience as pianist and 
teacher make all of his output practical, and 
enjoyable for the player. These groups of 
piano pieces so far cover easy and inter- 
mediate grades, and should appeal to up to 
date teachers of the day. (Schirmer, New 
York). 

VIOLIN MUSIC 

Consolation, by Rudolph F. Reisa.—A 
simple teaching piece in the first position, 
carefully edited, with alternative fingerings 
so that it may be played in higher positions. 
The melody is effective and the use of some 
— sharps has instructive value. (Sum- 
my). 

Bubble Dance, by Mabel Bean.—The 
music is useful for the E flat alto saxophone 
and piano or saxophone, violin and piano. It is 
a lively piece and very effective. (Fischer). 
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Rubinstein Collaborates With Sokoloff 
in Fine Performance of D’Indy Work 


Clevelands Enjoy Tibbett and Harold Bauer 


CLEVELAND, Oun1o.—A symphony concert 
in which the program was one of rare de- 
light to a large audience, a recital by one of 
the most skilled baritones upon the concert 
stage today, an address before the trustees 
and friends of the Institute of Music by a 
pianist whose word carries the utmost au- 
thority, and a concert of chamber music in 
the finished performance of the Cleveland 
String Quartet was the feast provided during 
the work of December 8 for Cleveland music 
lovers. 

The orchestra had just returned from a 
highly successful eastern tour that included 
the annual New York concert. Nikolai So- 
koloff conducted with fresh inspiration 
gained from the enthusiastic applause of 
many audiences. Beryl Rubinstein, soloist 
of the symphonic pair, is an established fa- 
vorite with Cleveland concert listeners. The 
program, which began with the Bach Passa- 
caglia, transcribed by the contemporary Rus- 
sian composer, Goedicke, was played with 
enormous élan and full-toned splendor. So- 
koloff read its intricate phrases with superb 
clarity. 

Mr. Rubinstein chose a_ little-known 
Mozart concerto (it is hard to make selection 
from among the twenty-five written for pi- 
ano). This was numbered K. 271, and the 
key was E minor. Its limpid and pearly 
scales, its Andantino of pensive mood and 
delicate fancy, its varied finale with Rondo, 
presto, menuetto and again presto, relieving 
all monotony was a welcome addition to 
one’s knowledge of this prolific composer. 
Mr. Rubinstein made it a thing of exquisite 
beauty. 

The rarest enjoyment of the concert came, 
however, in the third performance before 
th's audience of d’Indy’s Symphony on a 
French Mountain Song, written for orchestra 
and piano, and previously played by Alfred 
Cortot and Beryl Rubinstein himself. Never 
before, however, have the subtle beauties of 
the work been recreated with more subtlety 
and with a deeper sense of the perfect com- 
bination of the voice of the piano with the 
many-hued instruments of the orchestra. 
Sokoloff has a deep understanding of the 
mystic values of the d’Indy scores, and in 
his sympathetic rapport with the soloist there 
was nothing lacking. 

Lawrence Tibbett drew a capacity audience 
in the Municipal Music Hall, each member 
of which left the auditorium with sighs of 
content with the artist’s fine restraint and 
beauty of tone in classic numbers, in the 
Strauss Allerseelen, and in the Tannhauser 
Evening Star, but chuckling with merriment 
over the Negro melodies (one transcribed by 
Stewart Wille, the skilful accompanist) and 
the irresistible Rogue Song. 

Harold Bauer chose as his theme, in ad- 
dressing the five hundred guests at the an- 
nual luncheon of the Cleveland Institute of 
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Music, The Musical Amateur. Prefacing 
his remarks with the statement that music is 
perhaps the most precarious of all profes- 
sions today, he urged performance of small 
ensemble groups, not for the glorification cf 
the performer, but for love of the good music 
thus to be made familiar, and pleading with 
his hearers to have the day for fine mus:c 
that now has to take its chance with the jazz 
that precedes it, and the musical comedy-tune 
that follows it in the radio program every- 
where to be heard. 

The Manuscript Club, a section of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, assembled a large 
audience to listen to a composition by F. 
Carl Grossman, Petite Suite for Flute and 
Clarinet, written at Fontainebleau; a sonata 
for violin a piano by Carl Schluer, and 
songs by C. E. Mayhew and Paul Katz, 
expressively sung by Gladys Selby, Laur- 
ence Jenkins and Ruth Williams. A concert 
at the Lake Shore Hotel had as tenor soloist 
one of the most popular of Cleveland’s sing- 
ers, Cassius Chapel, well known as a choir 
singer and performer in local operatic pro- 
ductions of an important sort. A. B. 


Activities of Carboni Artists in 
Toronto 


Resuming his activities on his return from 
a summer spent in Italy, Maestro I. 
Carboni has been very busy in Toronto. On 
November 20 a group of his artist-pupils 
participated in Flotow’s opera, The Shadow. 
All those taking part were trained and di- 
rected by Mr. Carboni, who is devoting a 
great deal of time and energy to this form 
of entertainment. The Torento Globe com- 
mented as follows about the undertaking : 

“Von Flotow’s light opera, The Shadow, 
was successfully presented by Signor Car- 
boni with a company selected from his pupils, 
a full orchestra, splendid scenic effects, and a 
real operatic atmosphere to lend to the whole 
undertaking an air of conviction. Signor 
Carboni conducted from his place at the 
piano and obtained favorable results. 

“As only four characters comprise the cast 
of The Shadow, a considerable responsibility 
rests on each one, but they carried it through 
in a manner that would have done credit to 
many a professional company. There were 
no missed cues nor doubtful moments, and 
whether in aria, duet or quartet, the singers 
proved equal to the demands of the score, 
which is more lyric than dramatic, and full cf 
graceful, melodious invention. It is the sort 
of music which appeals strongly on a first 
hearing. 

“May Barker, as the amorous Madame 
Akeille, did the most outstanding work of 
the evening and scored in several brilliant 
coloratura bits. Phyllis Saunders’s contralto, 
although heavy in texture, was quite ade- 
quate, as were the tenor and bass of Messrs. 
Hedgson and Curry. All four artists showed 
the results of careful training in the best 
traditions of opera comique, in which Maestro 
Carboni is as thoroughly at home as in the 
Italian repertoire.” 

At the second performance of this same 
work there was also presented the first per- 
formance of the A Marquisate for Sale. This 
is an opera comique in one act oe 
seven musical numbers. Maestro Carboni, 
who had again prepared the orchestral ar- 
rangements and coached the artists, con- 
ducted. The participants were Elsie Carter 
Simpson, soprano, as the Marchioness; 
Ralph Judge, tenor, as the Marquis; and 
Walter Judge in the role of the servant. 
The music was extremely well sung and the 
duets and ensembles were given with fine 
spirit. Both works have a great merit of 
being easily understood. 

Aside from these performances Maestro 
Carboni, within a short space of time, has 
had to prepare a quartet of mixed voices 
which has proved so successful that it has 
been engaged for various broadcasts. One 
of Maestro Carboni’s outstanding pupils, 
Marguerita Nuttall, who is known as the 
“Canadian coloratura soprano,” has a broad- 
casting engagement on a coast to coast chain 
for twenty-three consecutive weeks besides 
other engagements in and out of Toronto. 

Another soprano from this studio, Jeanne 
Hesson, after competing against sixty other 
candidates, secured the position as soprano 
soloist in the principal and most important 
Toronto church. Miss Hesson and Irving 
Levine have been engaged to go to Mon- 
treal for a coast to coast broadcast of grand 
opera performances. They have already sung 
in the leading roles in Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Faust and Carmen. Other works are to 
follow. 


Tina Paggi in Malta 


Tina Paggi, well known Italian colora- 
tura soprano, has been fulfilling a most suc- 
cessful operatic engagement at the Royal 
Opera House in Malta, where her portrayal 
of various roles has met with high praise. 
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“Her brio, the beauty of her 
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Critics Praise Sharlow’s Opera 
Debut 
Judging by the press the day after, Myrna 
Sharlow’s debut at the Metropolitan was a 
remarkabie success. The unanimous opinion 
seemed to be that Myrna Sharlow’s bow as 
a Metropolitan soprano was altogether satis- 
factory and most welcome 
Following are some excerpts from the 
New York papers the day following Miss 
Sharlow’s debut at the Metropolitan, at the 
special Thanksgiving matinee, when she sang 
Nedda in | Pagliacci before a capacity audi- 
ence, which applauded her at every oppor- 
tunity 
“The American born and American trained 
soprano created an unusually good impres 
sion,” said the New York Times. “Her 


VUVRNA SHARLOU 
fidelity to the pitch—which with other sing- 
ers is more often than not quite approximate 
in some of the difficult passages in this role 
was beyond cavil. Her attacks were good 
and the tone-quality refreshing. Though a 
bit rigid vocally and histrionically at the be- 
ginning, her singing and acting gained in 
power as the opera progressed, and the sing 
er’s initial self-consciousness left her. It 
was, all in all, a most promising debut.” 
The World critic commented: “Again Mr 
Gatti-Casazza chose a holiday atmosphere 
in which to introduce a debutante at the Met- 
ropolitan yesterday. The lady’s name is 
Myrna Sharlow, and she is not nearly so 
vernal in the way of experience and train- 
ing as the word debutante would lead you to 
suppose. Mme. Sharlow came out of the 
West some time ago to register operatic im- 
pressions upon the sensitive ears of Chicago, 
which accepted her immediately as a compe 
tent and deserving artist. She has also car- 
ried the banner of Fortune Gallo, in the good 
old San Carlo days, and can look back upon 
a round of achievement. Her immediate 
concern yesterday was Nedda. . . . We 
should call it a thoroughly satisfactory debut, 
and it is evident that time and a multiplicity 
of roles will tend to develop a decided abil- 
ity.” 
The 
opinion: 


New York American was of this 

“A debut most successful was 
that of Myrna Sharlow, American soprano, 
who sang Nedda in Pagliacci. She has a 
voice of agreeable quality, used it artistic ally, 
and acts with vivacity and gracefulness.” 

The New York Evening Journal said: 
. whilst in Leoncavallo’s little Cala- 
tragedy, Myrna Sharlow made her 
debut as Nedda. Miss Sharlow’s 
Nedda in Pagliacci, although new to the 
Metropolitan, is well known to Chicago, 
where she has been a member of the Civic 
Opera. Her voice holds a fetching lyric 
quality, and her Nedda was both well sung 
and capably acted.” 

Myrna Sharlow made her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House yesterday after- 
noon in Pagliacci and gave a wholly pleas- 
ing performance. There was great enthu- 
siasm,” wrote the reviewer of the New York 
Evening Pest, and the Sun commented: “In 
the Leoncavallo opera Myrna Sharlow, 


brian 


American soprano, of long operatic experi- 
ence, including seven years with the Chicago 
Opera, made her debut with the company as 
Nedda. Her voice was agreeable to hear.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune | said: 
“Miss Sharlow revealed a sizable voice of 
good quality \ large audience was 
present and lost no opportunity to express 
its approval.” 


Helen Gahagan, Pupil of 
Cehanovska 


The success of Helen Gahagan, the prima 
donna in Tonight or Never, the Lili Hat- 
vany play given at the Belasco Theater, 
New York, has renewed the interest in this 
leading lady, Miss Gahagan. Prominent in 
several plays in the past, including Tre- 
lawney, Diplomacy, etc., she retired from 
the dramatic stage to prepare for grand 
opera 

Sophia Cehanovska, of New York, form- 
erly of the Imperial Conservatory of Petro 
grad, has been her only teacher, and she 
learned several operatic roles under her 
guidance. Mme. Cehanovska is the well 
known and sole teacher of George Cehanov- 
sky, baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, with still other pupils prominent 
on the operatic and concert stage. Miss 
Gahagan’s soprano voice is first heard in a 
coaching lesson, her instructor, Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, being at the piano, her voice 
purposely pure and clear but lacking 
warmth, Later, following certain events, 
she wakes up and sings the Vissi d’Arte aria 
with lovely tone quality, intensity, deeply 
expressive, her range and full tones creat 
ing something of a sensation. The spon- 
taneity and naturalness of Helen Gahagan 
kills all thought of simple stage-action; she 
verily lives, breathes, acts and sings the part. 


Children’s Concert at N. E. 
Conservatory 


A children’s concert, the first of its kind to 
be given by the New England Conservatory 
Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor, 
brought a large audience of young auditors 
to Jordan Hall on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 17. <A program appropriate for the 
Christmas season had been prepared for them 
and they had opportunity to applaud two 
young soloists drawn from the junior de- 
partments of the school: Elli Kassman, pian- 
ist, age fifteen, a pupil of Jesus M. Sanroma, 
and John Blackwood, violinist, age eleven, a 
pupil of Harrison Keller. 

A number which proved very popular was 
the Debussy Children’s Corner, orchestrated 
by André Caplet. Other numbers of the 
program were: Pastorale from the Christ- 
mas Oratorio (Bach); first movement of 
the Mozart Concerto in A major for piano 
and orchestra; prelude to Hansel und Gretel ; 
Rondino for violin and orchestra (Beetho- 
ven-Kreisler) ; Victor Herbert’s Canzonetta. 


Announces New York 


Recital 


E. Robert Schmitz has just returned to 
New York from Europe where he gave re- 
citals in France, Poland, Hungary and 
Greece. The last time Schmitz was heard in 
New York was two years ago with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Since then he has 
been unable to play here owing to tours in 
Europe and the Orient, where he gave sixty- 
five recitals in China, Japan, Dutch Indies, 
the Strait Settlements, Indo-China and other 
countries. Schmitz will give a New York 
recital on January 11 at the Barbizon-Plaza. 


Schmitz 


Eastman School Orchestra to 

Broadcast 
January 7 the 
Orchestra will play each week a half hour 


Beginning Eastman School 
broadcast from Station 
NBC network. This is a 
100-piece orchestra, composed entirely of 
students. The broadcast will be Wednes- 
days from 4 to 4:30 p.m. 


program to be 
WHAM over the 
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London 
(Continued from page 7) 


Verum. At this concert a young Russian 
pianist who chooses to be known, now that 
she is no longer a “child prodigy,” as Vron- 
sky, tout court, aroused great enthusiasm 
by her musicianly, rhythmic performance of 
the Bach F minor concerto. The best or- 
chestral playing of the evening was heard in 
the well-known Brandenburg Concert No. 3. 
The Hallé Orchestra of Manchester, un- 
der Sir Hamilton Harty, which has resumed 
its London visits, has also fallen back on 
Beethoven as the one sure box office draw in 
these hard times. Harty gave a colorful 
if erratic reading of the Seventh Symphony 
followed by a much admired performance 
of Rachmaninoff’s C minor concerto from 
Moiseiwitsch and Strauss’ Heldenleben. 


YeuHupI'’s ARTISTRY 

Yehudi Menuhin has, in the course of two 
concerts, established his right to be judged 
as an artist, and not merely as a prodigy. 
His playing is simply flawless; technical dit- 
ficulties seem not to exist; musical feeling 
is apparently intuitive, and there is noth- 
ing in Yehudi’s readings that is not in ex- 
cellent taste. Bach’s unaccompanied Partita 
in E major provided a severe test of musi- 
cianship, and the Mendelssohn and Viotti 
concertos proved his violin mastery beyond 
a doubt. 

Few REcITALISTs 

Among the few recitalists of the past fort- 
night worth mentioning were Donald Tovey, 
Alexander Borovsky, Irene Scharrer and 
Fay Ferguson, pianists; John McCormack, 
tenor, Augustus Milner, baritone, and Claire 
Croiza, French soprano. 

Both Miss Scharrer and Miss Ferguson 
gave us some later Beethoven, the former 
opus 110, the latter opus 109. Miss Scharr- 
er’s best was given in Franck’s Prelude Aria 
and Finale, and Miss Ferguson’s in an un- 
familiar sonata by Szymanowski, in which 
she showed great brilliance and_ technical 
command. Borovsky divided his attention 
between Bach and Beethoven and Schu- 
mann’s Carnival. He is obviously at his 
best in the “objectivity” of the early masters 
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MUSICAL 


and the jeux d’esprits of modernists like 
Prokofieff. 

John McCormack sang at the Albert Hall 
and his voice and art were at their best. He 
sang a lovely fifteenth century Minnelied, 
and some things of quite recent vintage, in- 
cluding some interesting things by Respighi, 
and his usual measure of Irish songs. Au- 
gustus Milner gave London another occa- 
sion to admire his interpretative art in songs 
by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and Busoni, and 
Mme. Croiza gave special pleasure by her 
beautiful French diction. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


American Conductor Scores 
in Paris Debut 


Paris.—An event of great interest in the 
musical world was the Paris debut of 
Wheeler Beckett, young American conduc- 
tor, who has already had much success in 
Berlin and Vienna. He conducted the 
Straram Orchestra at the Salle Gaveau in 
a serious program, which proved him to be 
an excellent and most versatile musician. 
Beckett has been working with Felix Wein- 
gartner, and the first impression he gives is 
one of style and complete mastery over his 
orchestra. The program opened with the 
Overture from the Flying Dutchman of Wag- 
ner followed by the Siegried Idyll, the latter 
interpreted with a wealth of poetic feeling. 
The young conductor showed himself equally 
master of his orchestra and of his interpre- 
tation in Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, 
which was the occasion for a veritable ova- 
tion from the overcrowded hall. Debussy’s 
Prelude a l’Apres-midi d’un Faune brought 
out another side of Beckett’s talent, his 
profound feeling for modern music as well 
as his unusually sympathetic understanding 
of the artists in his orchestra. [I have heard 
only once before the flute motive played as 
well as it was by Moise under Beckett’s un- 
derstanding leadership. The program con- 
cluded with de Falla’s L’Amour Sorcier, con- 
ducted with a feeling for Spanish rhythm 
such as one rarely meets even among native 
musicians. 

E1p—E NorRENA REPEATS OPERA SUCCESS IN 
CoNCERT 

Very different were the performances of 
Vladimir Golschmann, conducting the Or- 
chestre Symphonique de Paris at the Salle 
Pleyel. The three dances of the Tricorne 
by Manuel de Falla showed little understand- 
ing of Spanish music, and the First Con- 
certo of Beethoven, with Ania Dorfmann at 
the piano, showed little control of the or- 
chestra. Golschmann conducts more for the 
eyes than the ears. However, Eide Norena, 
the brilliant soprano from the Opera, scored 
a triumph in the Hymn to the Sun from Le 
Coq d’Or by Rimsky-Korsakoff, a role in 
which she has distinguished herself at the 
Opera. She was also heard in the air of 
Constance from Mozart’s Entfiihrung sung 
with fine understanding and great beauty of 
tone. Nii. BS 


A Visit With Harriet Cohen 
(Continued from page 20) 


Aside from her piano, Miss Cohen is in- 
tensely interested in aviation and has actu 
ally taken up the theoretic study of flying. 
In speaking about this fact Miss Cohen men 
tioned her distress at the disaster of the 
dirigible R-101 and told us that she had been 
among the invited who attended a luncheon 
for the members of the expedition and had 
met and talked with some of them. 

Another interest in Miss Cohen’s life is 
literature, and as we were waiting for her to 
finish a telephone conversation, we leisurely 
picked up one of the books on the table be- 
side us. It was the popular Thornton Wilder 
novel, The Woman of Andros, and on the 
fly-leaf was a very charming personal dedica- 
tion to Miss Cohen. When Miss Cohen 
saw us handling the volume she told us 
that on one occasion when she had a talk 
with the author she was telling him how dif- 
ficult it is for her at times to express herself 
in words, and that in reply he very charm- 
ingly pointed to a certain paragraph in the 
Woman of Andros which reads: “Great 
talkers are so constituted that they do not 
know their own thoughts until, on the tide 
of their particular gift, they hear them issu- 
ing from their mouth.” 

In speaking about some of the English au 
thors, Miss Cohen casually told us that 
Rebecca West quotes her in her latest work, 
especially in the portions which deal with 
music and in particular in those which spe sak 
about chamber music. M. " 


Cecilia Suneen Coming Next Year 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, has several im 
portant engagements for the early part of 
1931. She will appear at the Gewandhaus 
in Leipsic under Klemperer ; in Hamburg in 
a symphony concert under Muck; and dur- 
ing February in Holland with Mengelberg. 
The remainder of the season will be devoted 
to recitals in Scandinavia, Spain and Eng- 
land. This celebrated artist is com.ng to 
America under the management of Judson 
for the season 1931-32. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Lieutenant Frankel’s Band in 
Military Celebration 

eld Artillery of Philadelphia 
recent] held a three day celebration com- 
memorating the ninetieth anniversary of the 
founding National Guards, the parent 
organization of the regiment. The program 
included a banquet for the war-time ofhcers 


and enlisted men, a dinner at the Union 


Kubey-Rembrandt photo 


EUTENANT JOSEPH FRANKEI 
| Cap ut 
Philadelp! 
victorious troops in 1919 

Prominently fe eral at this celebration 
was the 108th oe i eld Artillery Band, of which 
Lieutenat ) Frankel is conductor. Lieu 
tenant Fr nal set his band are well known 
throughout the country through theatrical 
tours, their mcerts on the Steel Pier at 
Atlanti ough radio broadcasts 
over tl atic adcasting and Colum- 
1 wikinan For the past 
ieutenant Frankel’s has been 
the offici: t band of Philadelphia, 
nd alse upp eaen the Sesquicentennial 
Band at the Ses pacmabonnty in Philadelphia. 
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LIEUTENANT FRANKEL 


Mina Dolores, “soprano, 


{IND HIS 8TH FIELD 


is standing beside Lieutenant Frankel. 
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out for special discussion, but 

They showed themselves equal 
to the difficult coloratura passages of the 
Handel music, and be it said also in passing 
that Dr. Carl accompanied the solos equally 
brilliantly. The entire performance was one 
of the most outstanding that Dr. Carl has 
thus far presented. 


the soloists 
space forbids. 


Iturbi to Help Musicians’ 
Unemployment Fund 


Iturbi will donate the receipts from 
the sale of his boxes at his Carnegie Hall 
recital, January 26, for the benefit of the 
unemployment fund of the American Fed- 
ration of Musicians. 

The pianist’s offer was made through the 
following letter to the Federation sent by 
his management: “Jose Iturbi, whose next 
New York concert will take place January 
26 at Carnegie Hall, has asked us to offer to 
you in his name the receipts from the sale 
of his boxes on that occasion to help the 
fund for unemployed musicians in this coun- 
try. Mr. Iturbi, who is now on tour, writes 
that he is so moved by the desperate condi- 
tions of sO many musicians at the present 
time that he would like to do his bit towards 
relieving the situation. He adds that he is 
happy to have an opportunity to show his 
gratitude, even in a small way, towards a 
country which has received him, a stranger, 
with such hospitality and affection. The sale 
of boxes should amount to about $3,000.” 

Answering this letter, Secretary Rauch of 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
wrote: “Your letter was submitted to the 
Governing Board at its regular meeting and 
I have been instructed to inform you that 
we sincerely appreciate the magnanimous ac- 
tion on the part of Mr. Jose Iturbi and grate- 
fully accept same.” 

Mr. Iturbi will play a program of Bach, 
Schumann, Ravel, Lazar, Tansman and 
Stravinsky on January 26. Boxes can be 
obtained from the Carnegie Hall box office 
or through Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, Inc., 113 West s7th Street. 


Anton Bilotti Plete at Breitner 
Musicale 


Anton Bilotti, American pianist, played 
recently at a musicale given by his professor, 
Ludwig Breitner, in Paris. Breitner is the 
last surviving pupil of Anton Rubinstein and 
also studied with Liszt. He is now coach- 
ing in Paris a few pianists, anxious to profit 
by the remarkable training Breitner re- 
ceived in the playing of the classics. He 
was at one time Director of the Hochschule 
in Berlin, one of whose subsequent directors 
was Busoni. 


Jose 


Lester Ensemble Concerts 
Recent appearances of the Lester Ensem- 
ble include a chamber music recital before 


the Monday Afternoon Club, Malvern, Pa., 
featuring Josef Wissow, pianist; Herman 
Weinberg, violinist; and Emil Folgmann, 
cellist. On December 17 the Lester En- 
semble presented a concert at the Lambert- 
ville High School, Lambertville, N. J.; this 
program, the second given in Lambertville 
this season, was by popular request. ‘The 
artists were Marguerite Barr, contralto; 
Mr. Wissow, and Virginia Snyder, accom- 
panist. On December 18 Mr. Wissow gave 
a recital at the Fleischer Auditorium of the 
Philadelphia Y. M. H. A. 


Gladys Wells Busy 


Gladys Wells, teacher of Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics at the Cleveland Institute of Music, is 
a graduate of the London School of Dal- 
croze Eurythmics. After four years of ex- 
ceptionally successful teaching at Laurel 
School, Cleveland, she was appointed to the 
institute faculty in 1925. Her department 
has produced such favorable results that it 
is now considered an integral part of musi- 
cal education at the institute, and is on the 
list of requirements for regular course stu- 
dents. Miss Wells’ eurythmics pupils range 
from large classes of small children to 
adults. 


Bertha Zobel Entertains 
An interesting musical evening was spent 
at the home of Bertha Zobel in the Spencer 
Arms Hotel on December 19. Among the 
artists who entertained were Ralph Wolfe, 
pianist, who recently gave his annual New 
York recital; Frances Caron, soprano, who 


was last heard at the Verdi Club at the 
Plaza; Charlotte Heller, who is giving her 
second New York piano recital at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza on January 12, and Jimmy 
Hauser, a young composer, who played 
snatches from one of his operettas. 

The guests included Paolo Martucci as 
well as a score of the usual habitues of 
Miss Zobel’s gatherings, all of whom enthu- 
siastically appreciated this informal musi- 
cale. 


Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta Concert 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, wiil 
give on January 7 the second of the series 
of concerts which this ensemble is present- 
ing in the ballroom of the Bellevue Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia. Horace Alwyne, pianist, 
and music director, Bryn Mawr College, will 
be the soloist, and the program includes: 
the Brandenburg concerto No. 3 (Bach) ; 
seven partitas (Bach-Sevitzky) ; concerto in 
D minor (Bach), piano part ple ayed by Hor- 
ace Alwyne; partita (Vereti); and suite 
( Pilati). 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, LExington 2-8998 and 2-10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 


Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 


PEnnsylvania 6-2634 








FOR RENT—Lower part of private home. 
Located in Brooklyn, N. Y. Neighbor- 
hood quiet and refined. B. M. T. subway 
to Times Square nearby, also six trolley 
lines. Completely furnished. Comfortable 
old style parlor—suitable for small lecture 
room—contains Clough & Warren organ, 
Weber baby grand piano, Stratford piano 
player, Victrola, radio. Will rent for 
period of three months, to one to three 
adults. Private toilet and bath. Janitor 
service. Light meals at extra cost. Rent 
$130.00 per month, includes eight rooms 
furnished and heat, gas, electricity, tele- 
phone. References required. Apply J. T. 
eo 910 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, 





PIANOS FOR RENT 


Upright pianos for rent—$3, $4, $5 pe 
month and up. Also grands. BALDWIN 
PIANO CO, 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 


EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Full publicity 
service. Full information on _ request. 
Evangeline Lehman, American Manager 
of Musical Artists in Europe. Address: 
Immeuble Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Hon- 
ore, Paris, France. 





FOR RENT-—Studio with grand piano, fine 
light, located in the heart of New York's 
Music Center, near Carnegie Hall and all 
subways, to = by the month, week, day 
or hour. Call for appointment Circle 
7 -2928. 





WANTED: STEPHEN COLLINS FOS- 
TER MATERIAL—First Editions of 
Songs and Instrumental Compositions of 
Stephen C. Foster. Must be in good con- 
dition and meet the descriptions issued 
by the Library of Congress. Offers of 








later editions, autographed letters, manu- 
scripts, or books, magazines, pamphlets 
mentioning Stephen Collins Foster are in- 
vited. J. K. Lilly, P. O. Box 618, Indian- 
apolis. Indiana. 





FOR SALE—Music Studio Building lease 
and furnishings; including ten pianos. 
Four story and basement in Manhattan. 
Fully rented. Steam heat; Parquet floors ; 
Seven baths; Big income. Reasonable 
rent. Reason for selling, illness—retiring 
from business. Address: 63 West 88th 
St.. New York. ’Phone Schuyler 4-5135. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our rg Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 U Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK. 37 W. 37 St., "New York. 
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MUSICAL 


Wiesbaden and Frankfort Opera 
Companies Produce Novelties 


Bertin.—Paul Bekker, the progressive 
general manager of the State Opera of Wies- 
baden has tried a new scheme, or rather 
revived an old theatrical practice which has 
fallen out of use in modern times, at least in 
Germany. Instead of selecting for perform- 
ance one of the numerous new operas offered 
to him, he had a new opera made to order 
by a composer chosen by him. 

Hugo Herrmann, the fortunate composer 
thus chosen, who spent a few years in Amer- 
ica as church organist, has achieved consid- 
erable reputation in Germany in recent years 
as a composer of a capella music, reviving 
the old motet and madrigal style of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. His task 
was to write an opera expressly for Wies- 
baden, adapting his music to the special con- 
dition of this theater and to the singers at its 
disposal. 

The result of this experiment has, how- 
ever, not been very encouraging. Vasanta- 
sena, as the opera is called, had only a 
mediocre success. The composer chose as 
his subject the famous old Indian legend of 
Vasantesena, the blessed Bajadere, who has 
the power of transmuting all evil with which 
he comes in contact. Lion Feuchtwanger, 
the author of Power (Jew Siiss) and The 
Ugly Duchess, has treated this subject as a 
drama, which Herrmann has taken as the 
basis of his libretto. 

His very ambitious score, written in a 
modern style reflecting Strauss and Reger, 
Schreker and Hindemith, is criticized as 


lacking dramatic intensity and melodic flow. 
As might have been expected, the choral epi- 
sodes are particularly effective from a purely 
musical point of view. 
FRANKFORT OPERA CELEBRATES JUBILEE 
The Frankfort Opera celebrated its fifti- 
eth birthday by a series of festival perform- 
ances. Distinguished conductors, formerly 
members of the Frankfort Opera, were in- 
vited as guests. Thus Egon Pollak, from 
Hamburg and Chicago, brought out an ex- 
traordinarily impressive performance of Fi- 
delio. Gustav Brecher from Leipsic con- 
ducted Lohengrin, and Eugen Szenkar from 
Cologne did Richard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier. 
Lortzing’s old, unpretentious and yet so 
durable opera, Zar and Zimmerman, proved 
its effectiveness once more in a thoroughly 
prepared, animated revival, with Graf as 
stage manager and Steinberg as conductor. 
The same two artists were also responsible 
for the performance of the only new work 
presented, Mahagonny, by Kurt Weill. This 
opera at its Leipsic premiere last season was 
the cause of a near-riot, and the few per- 
formances it had elsewhere were generally 
accompanied by more or less violent protests 
by the public. It has now been revived and 
somewhat toned down by the author. 
Whether it will be successful in this form 
reinains to be seen. In Frankfort the ag- 
gressive piece was much applauded at the 
first performance, but hissed the second time. 
H 





Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne Open 


Boston Musicale Series 


Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne recently ap- 
peared in recital before the Boston Musicale 
at the home of Oaks Ames, well known bot- 
anist, of Boston. This was the first of a 
series of concerts which the Boston Musicale 
is holding. Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne colla- 
borated in the first half of the program and 
Mr. Lhevinne presented the remainder. The 
concert was an intimate and informal affair, 
and after the programmed list had been 
played the guests requested various numbers. 

r. Lhevinne graciously responded and was 
not allowed to leave the piano until a late 
hour. A reception followed. The Boston 
Musicale is an exclusive organization whose 
membership is limited to twenty-five. Their 
programs are held in the homes of the 
members. 


Fox “Member in Good Standing” 


“Ethel Fox gave three encores that were 
heartily demanded, and became a member in 
good standing in the Mendelssohn Club Fay- 
orites’ Association.” 

This is quoted from the Albany, N. Y., 
Knickerbocker Press of December 4, after 
the well-known and popular young soprano 
appeared as soloist with the noted Mendels- 
sohn Club of the Empire State capital city, 
under the able direction of Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers. 


Weinrich Organ Recitals 


The eight January organ recitals of mod- 
ern organ music planned by the late Lynn- 
wood Farnam will be carried out by his 
pupil and successor, Carl Weinrich, on Sun- 
day at 2:30, Mondays at 8:15, the Mon- 
day program being identical with that of 
Sunday. On January 4 and 5, compositions 
by English, French and American com- 


including d’Arba, 
Sowerby and Noble. 


posers will be heard, 
Tournemire, Dupre, 


Balas Studio Notes 


Clarice Balas, pianist and teacher, of 
Cleveland, has a number of active and suc- 
cessful artist pupils. Among them are, 
Ross Ettari, who is now assistant conductor 
of the Ohio Grand Opera Company; and 
Anne Taborsky, who played recently for the 
Fortnightly Club of Cleveland and _ before 
the Canton (Ohio) Woman's Club. Miss 
Taborsky is well known in Cleveland musi- 
cal circles, having appeared in that city in 
concert a number of times. Miss Balas her- 
self has devoted some of her time to com- 
ergs and has produced a song, Wood- 
land Fancy, which has been highly praised. 
Pupils of the Balas studio are planning a 
Leschetizky program in honor of the cen- 
tenary of that celebrated musician. 


Dan Gridley to Sing Beethoven 
Mass 


Dan Gridley’s third solo appearance with 
the Friends of Music under Artur Bodan- 
zky’s direction will be at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Beethoven’s C major Mass 
on January 18. He is also engaged to sing 
Bach’s St. John Passion on March 8 with 
the same society. 

Mr. Gridley recently appeared in Wash- 
ington with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, singing in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. He will sing with the Mundell 
Chorus in Brooklyn, January 9. 


Intercollegiate Glee Clubs’ Contest 


The annual singing contest of the Inter- 
collegiate Glee Clubs will be held this year 
in Carnegie Hall on March 14. Most of the 
important colleges and wniversities of the 
country will compete. 
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Man or Machine - Made Music ? 
By W. Otto Miessner 


(Continued from last 


Some prophets go so far as to predict that, 
some day, we shall short circuit our animal 
and vegetable diet and absorb energy syn 
thetically, direct from the solar system or its 
artificial substitutes; moreover, that the 
bodily pleasure and exhilaration derived fro m 
this method of charging “human batteries 
will exceed that experience by eating the 
choicest victuals or imbibing the rarest wines. 

With so much evidence of the all-pervad 
ing machine, shall we wonder that the arts 
have not been immune? ‘A great painter 
tells me that, at a short distance, only the art 
connoisseur can distinguish the difference 
be ‘ween the fine prints made in certain litho- 
graphic processes and the original paintings. 
Does not this mean that the humblest dwell- 
ing may now be beautified by the works of 
the masters? Does it also mean that we 
shall become dissatisfied with cheap 
chromes, and poor, ugly examples of home- 
made arts. 

The radio is bringing literature, drama and 
music into the homes of even the illiterate. 
Splendid, imaginative readers with dramatic 
voices read to us; groups of players broad 
cast fine plays and dramas to distant ham- 
lets and isolated farmhouses. Music of all 
kinds, from jazz to symphony, from musical 
comedy to grand opera is “on the air” al- 
most constantly. This new, invisible force, 
this machine for the mass distribution of art 
is here. How can we best utilize it? For 
surely no one lives who would destroy it ! 

The twin sister of the radio, the “movie 
talkie” is duplicating this mission in the 
field of visual-aural entertainment. Soon 
radio-television will combine the two arts. 
This means that you will be able to see 
these artists as well as hear them in your 
own home, at the very time they are per- 
forming. This means, further, that a few 
hundred artists, super virtuosi, can produce 
all the music that the civilized world can 
consume 

“The survival of the fittest” 
law and there is no reason to believe that 
producers of music or performers of 
music shall be immune from its consequences. 
It seems possible to say with certainty that 
the world will no longer tolerate mediocre 
performance, either in sports or in the arts. 
St least it will not pay to or hear 

md raters, local amateurs excepted. 

Does this mean that, henceforth, music 
as a profession or a vocation will be limited 
to a handful of geniuses because they can 
bring their art to millions upon millions at 
one time? There is no longer any room for 
poor professionals. will to be 
satished to 


soon 


is a universal 


see 


sec 


Phese have 
remain amateurs 

This applies also to untalented, untrained 
music teachers. They will have to yield, in 
turn, to the modern, highly trained and 
gifted specialist, teachers of music who know 
how to teach music to groups as all other 
instruction is now administered. Most peo- 
ple will no longer pay large fees for private 
musi for children when the radio 
world’s best music immedi 


lessons 


gives them the 


week’s issue) 


ately and with no effort, and at a minimum 
of expense. 

Indeed, why should private instruction in 
music prevail when all other school subjects, 
some two hundred and fifty, are taught in 
classes? In my own boyhood, young men 
were still bound as apprentices to the village 
blacksmith, carpenter, shoemaker, tailor or 
baker. Today, all trades are taught in trade, 
technical and vocational schools. Then, one 
studied medicine privately, in the local doc- 
tors office, law in the lawyers office and the 
barber “practiced” dentistry ! 

Today, professional schools only are per- 
mitted to give training in law, medicine, and 
dentistry and even the barber can practice 
his profession only after securing a proper 
license. Surely, when the mastery of life 
and death, momentous matter of property 
rights and justice can be taught in classes, 
music can no longer hope to remain the 
exception. All the other arts have long been 
so taught. 

The economic law applies there also. The 
public is rapidly settling this subject for 
itself. Now that the universal hunger for 
music is satisfied by the talking-singing-act- 
ing-screen, the phonograph and the radio at 
less cost in time, money and effort, the public 
buys movie and radio entertainment instead 
of pianos and private music lessons. In my 
own youth we could have music at home 
only if we made it ourselves, just as we pro- 
duced most of the other things we consumed. 
That was home-made music, home-made by 
necessity. No one would contend that a simi- 
lar necessity exist today although I shall try 
to show that possibly another and perhaps 


greater, more vital reason should make us 
encourage home-made music, now as never 
before. But first, let us see if there are still 
other factors in this musical dilemma. 
think we shall find them in our limited family 
budgets and in our unlimited desires, created 
by modern sciences of invention, high power 
salesmanship and advertising. It is safe to 
say that the average American family has 
less than $2,400 a year to spend. Four out 
of five families have less than $1,800, since 
the average annual per capita income in the 
United States is only $623. Food, clothing 
and shelter consume the bulk of this income. 
Nearly every family today has a car; many 
have two cars. The average annual overhead 
and maintenance of an auto is over $500. 
The hall-mark of social distinction is no 
longer the “piano in the parlor”; it is the 
“sedan at the sidewalk!” 

Now, every house-wife wants an electric 
refrigerator, washer and mangle; fathers tire 
of stoking furnaces and yearn for automatic 
oil burners. The average American family 
spends several times more each week for 
movies than they ever paid the music teacher. 
Modern advertising whets the desire for doz- 
ens of new devices and luxuries that give im- 
mediate satisfaction to comfort and price. 

Parents do still take pride in the accom- 
plishments of their offspring; but silent 
pianos in neighbors’ homes testify all too elo- 
quently of the uncertainty of getting enjoy- 
able musical entertainment by the good, old 
home-made methods. And so, in four out of 
five homes, the new car, the refrigerator, 
the oil burner and the radio get first consid- 
eration. Limited incomes necessitate choices 
and subsequent sacrifices. Consequently, 
those products and services that guarantee 
immediate satisfaction of pride, comfort, con- 
venience or entertainment are chosen. Will 
home-made music soon be going into the gal- 
lery of “lost arts”? 

(Continued next week) 





Charles B. Righter at lowa State 


Charles B. Righter, since 1919 Supervisor 
of Instrumental Music in the Lincoln, Neb., 
schools, has been appointed associate-pro- 
fessor in the Depart- 
ment of Music at the 
State University of 
lowa. 

Mr. Righter takes 
the position left va- 
cant by the resigna- 
tion of E. H. Wilcox, 
and will represent the 
department of music 
on the State Festival 
Committee. In _ this 
capacity he will be 
closely associated with 
the Extension Division 
and will visit music 
supervisors in Iowa to 
confer with them on 
problems pertaining to 


CHARLES 
BOARDMAN 
RIGHTER 


public school music. 

\ course on Problems in School Music 
will be offered by Mr. Righter at the uni- 
versity. This course will deal with the 
status of music in the public schools and its 
relation to other subjects in the curriculum. 
Recent developments in the field and the 
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place of music in the educational program 
will be stressed. 

Mr. Righter has organized an auxiliary 
orchestra at the university. He is a well- 
known authority in public school music and 
it is under his direction that the Lincoln High 
School Orchestra won first place in the 
State Contest six times and first place in 
the National Contest in 1929 and 1930. His 
band won first place in the State Contest 
five times. 

During the summer session of 1930 at the 
State University of Iowa, Mr. Righter di- 
rected the All-State High School Orchestra 
and Band and taught conducting to music 
teachers and supervisors. He will continue 
this work in the summer session of 1931. 

* * * 


Love of Music Taught in School 


The school orchestra movement is both an 
evidence of the musical renascence that is 
stirring widely in America, and a promise 
of splendid future growth, says Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, writing on “Our Musical Adol- 
escence in the October number of Harpers 
Magazine. 

‘The main thing about it is, that it is pre- 
senting children with the great music of the 
world, letting them, so to speak, shake hands 
with it and pursue its acquaintance. The 
perceptiveness of the young, once they are 
introduced to music and left alone with it, is 
almost uncanny. 

“Those not actually in touch with under- 
graduates in our present colleges do not 
perhaps realize to what point their enfran- 
chisement and enlightenment in such matters 
has proceeded. The change since war days 
is startling. 

‘And so, now that the youth of the coun- 
try are sensitized to the appeal of music by 
first-hand acquaintance with it, it seems not 
unreasonable to hope that our country is be- 


ginning to emerge from the crudeness of the 
artistic infancy and from the self-conscious- 
ness and shyness of its awkward age.” 

* * * 


Arthur E. Johnstone Named Dean 


of Braun School 


The Braun School of Music of Pottsville, 
Pa., opened its twentieth season this year. 
The faculty of last year remains intact. 
There are some important additions, most 
significant of which perhaps is that of Arthur 
Edward Johnstone, whose name is familiar to 
all who have had anything to do with public 
school music or piano teaching, for he has 
composed many of the songs used in public 
schools, as well as a great number of the 
piano pieces used by piano teachers. To the 
professional, he is well known as the execu- 
tive editor of the Progressive Series for the 
past ten years and dean of the music depart- 
ment at Washington University at St. Louis. 
He studied piano with Dr. William Mason 
and William Scharfenberg, and was closely 
associated with Leopold Godowsky, editor-in- 
chief of the Progressive Series. 

As dean of the Braun School of Music, 
every pupil in every department now has the 
privilege of Mr. Johnstone’s Appreciation 
Classes, Theory Classes, and in the super- 
vision of their private work. 

The addition of Arthur Edward Johnstone 
to the faculty has been a marked step for- 
ward, and is but the beginning of the cele- 
bration of its twentieth year in serving Potts- 
ville as a means of education through music. 

* * * 


Notes from the Field 


NEW YORK, Amsterdam 

Evidence of the alertness of Wilbur H. 
Lynch, superintendent of schools, and Frank 
Jetter, director of music, is shown in the 
fact that Amsterdam was the first city in the 
state to arrange for Young People’s Con- 
certs presented by the National Music 
League. The project has been endorsed by 
Russell Carter, state director of music, who 
says: “The National Music League has done 
and is doing a very real service to the public 
schools in making possible the appearance 
before the student body of musical artists of 
the highest rank. I am of the opinion that 
the concerts sponsored by the league do much 
for the stimulation of musical interest, not 
only among the pupils, but in the community 
at large. 

NEW YORK, New York 

Young musicians are registering for the 
Junior Orchestra of Queens, according to 
Joseph Strack, general manager of the 
Queens Symphony Orchestra, and Louis 
Brunelli, conductor, who are organizing the 
unit at the Fox Sunnyside Theatre, Long 
Island City. Applications at the public 
schools number nearly 8,000, it is said. 
ONTARIO, Toronto 

To have taught singing in the Toronto 
schools for forty-five years and still remain 
in appearance as a man of fifty-five, is the 
happy fortune in which Alexander T. Crin- 
gan, who celebrated his seventieth birthday 
recently, finds himself. 

Mr. Cringan has led an active life. He 
taught Toronto children music forty-five 
years ago, and directed children who sang 
in Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee in 1887 
and again in the Jubilee in 1897. He trained 
the children who sang at the opening of Mas- 
sey Hall, 1894, and also at the opening of 
the parliament buildings, the chorus that 
greeted the King and Queen, then the Duke 
and Duchess of York, when they visited 
Toronto in 1901. And all the time he taught 
music in the normal school, where he is still 
training teachers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Robesonia 

Homer Landis, of this place, has been select- 

ed by the boroughs of Robesonia, Womelsdort 
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THE ORCHESTRA OF THE DIXON (MO.) HIGH SCHOOL. 


This orchestra has been organized in the high school of a town of only 800 population, 
another indication of the great interest in instrumental music throughout the country. 
Mrs. M. L. Coleman is the supervisor. 
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and Spring township school district to take 
care of the work in instrumental music in the 
schools of these districts. Mr. Landis holds 
credentials of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for this type 
of work. Special emphasis is laid in all of 
these schools on band and orchestra work. 
In this borough he has forty-six high school 
pupils and forty-three grade children en- 
gaged in this type of work. This represents 
more than twenty-five percent of the entire 
student body. During the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration an orchestra from the local stu- 
dent body gave an excellent concert as one 
of the star attractions. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Fairmont 

East Fairmont High School is going to 
organize a band, according to an an- 
nouncement made by W. C. Whaley, prin- 
cipal, One meeting has been held and an- 
other will be held in the high school audi- 
torium, at which time the band will be or- 
ganized. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Nitro 

Bruce Reppert, principal of the Nitro 
High School, recently held a meeting for all 
those interested in playing in the school band. 
Several students of the school have been 
playing in the Poca band for the past year. 
An orchestra is being formed from members 
of the band. W. E. Williams of Nitro and 
Ward Thomas of Poca will be instructors. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg 

The High School Orchestra Revue was 
presented in the auditorium of the Parkers- 
burg High School on October 27, under the 
direction of John R. Swales. The orchestra 
played numbers by Victor Herbert as well as 
several of John Philip Sousa marches and 
an overture from the Bronze Horse by 
Auber. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling 

Twenty-six students of Wheeling High 
School have reported for the high school 
orchestra, which is to be under the direction 
of F. Oliver Edwards, music instructor at 
the school. Two organization meetings have 
been held to date, and the officers are ex- 
pected to be named within the next week. 
Rehearsals are to begin at the early part of 
the week. 


Many Arrangements of Forsyth 
Song 


Josephine Forsyth’s musical setting _ of 
The Lord’s Prayer is attaining nation-wide 
popularity. The American Legion recently 
accepted this composition for inclusion in 
their Sacred Ritual, and featured it in sev- 
eral Armistice Day programs. At the Cleve- 
land celebration, Lila Robeson, who was for 
ten years a leading member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang The Lord’s 
Prayer with notable success. Her singing 
was broadcast over Station WTAM, and 
since then The Lord’s Prayer has been pre- 
sented over the radio several times, in re- 
sponse to numerous requests. It was also 
given in Los Angeles on Armistice Day by 
Pietro Gentile, baritone. 

Several choral arrangements of Miss For- 
syth’s composition have been made by Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, organist of Trinity Cath- 
edral, Cleveland. The work is a favorite 
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with choirs and congregations. However, 
the popularity of this setting of The Lord’s 
Prayer is not confined to churches. The 
Orpheus Club, a male chorus of Cleveland, 
will include this number on their next pro- 
gram, and various arrangements of the work 
have been sung at weddings and social af- 
fairs, as well as at conventions and other 
large gatherings. The song is published by 
. Schirmer. 


Olga Dallas Entertains Royalty 


Bucarest.—Olga Dallas, American con- 
cert and opera singer, recently entertained 
the King and Queen of Greece, following 
their return from a long summer in France 
and England to take up quarters in their 
modest, but artistic and exquisitely tasty, 
palace in the heart of Roumania’s capital. 
In private life Miss Dallas is Madame 
Yeager, wife of Major Yeager, American 
Military Attaché at Warsaw, and came to 
Bucarest for a brief stay just prior to leav- 
ing for Hollywood where she will fulfill 
an engagement with a picture company. 

Queen Elizabeth herself is very musical, 
and to the happy surprise of those present 
sang especially for Miss Dallas a select 
group of Roumanian songs, and so spontane- 
ously that it was interpreted as an unusual 
appreciation of the Russian group which 
Miss Dallas had sung at the Queen’s special 
request. It was indeed fortunate that the 
artist knew everything her Majesty asked 
for. Selections were chiefly from Gretchani- 
noff and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The King was especially delighted with 
the Negro spirituals, and would have Heav’n 
repeated, while Old Virginny seemed to carry 
him back to childhood scenes and touch a 
responsive cord. 

The concert immensely pleased the royal 
pair, and at her departure the Queen auto- 
graphed a large photograph of herself which 
the American artist gratefully received. 


F.E.S 


Nuremberg Puppe an Attraction 


In 1925 Berta Gerster Gardini was a 
member of the vocal staff of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, at which time she 
presented her pupils in a performance of the 
Nuremberg Puppe with such success that 
the entire cast was engaged by the Zoo 
Opera Company (which includes artists from 
the Metropolitan and the Chicago opera 
companies) to give this performance. It was 
repeated three times during the 1926 season 
of the Zoo Opera Company. 

The Auxiliary Committee of the Cincin- 
cinnati Orchestra recently chose this per- 
formance to be given as a special attraction. 
Lydia Dozier, artist-pupil of Mme. Gardini, 
sang the prima donna role, in which she has 
appeared ten times prior to this season. 
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Through the activities of two organiza- 
tions cooperating with state and city gov 
ernment officials some 250,000 new concert- 
have been created throughout the 
country. The NBC Artists Service of the 
National Broadcasting Company and _ the 
Civic Concert Service of Chicago and New 
York have received the cooperation of Gov 
ernor Franklin Roosevelt of New York and 
Governor Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp 
shire, and many other state heads, in their 
effort to promote concert music throughout 
America 

Thus far some one 
thirty-two 

movement 


goers 


hundred and eighty 
cities in different states have 
joined the and all are cities 
which otherwise would have only rare op 
portunity to hear concert music regularly, 
and their combined new concert audiences 
are spending a million dollars yearly to 
bring the best musical artists to the com 
munity 

George Engles, managing director of the 
NBC Artists explains how the un 
dertaking operates, thus: 

‘It all conducting 
campaigns to interest a sufficient number of 
supporting an annual 
of concerts. In practically all of the one 
hundred and eighty cities thus far organ 
ized, the mayor and city officials have added 
their support to that of local civic bodies in 
the effort to build up a permanent music audi 
ence in the community 

‘Following a plan 


service, 


hinges on community 


subscribers in series 


originated by Dema 
Harshbarger of Chicago, representatives of 
the Civic Concert Service and the NB¢ 
Artists Service go into cities which have no 
regular concerts, and cooperate with local 
government officials and civic bodies in cam 
paigning for concert hall members. Mem 
bership is limited to the capacity of the hall 
in which concerts are to be given, usually 
from one to three thousand 

Every member subscribes five dollars to 
f three to six 

The entire 
local bank at 
communities’ 


cover the cost of a 
oncerts during the 
amount raised is placed in a 
rest, and is used by the 
committee to pay the fees of the artists 


series of 


season 


hooses to hear 


me of the cities which have been or 
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250,000 New Concertgoers Created 
Thoughout Country Through 


Civic Concert Service Plan 


ganized in this way, Engles said, have never 
had an opportunity to hear eminent artists 
Others have been deprived of their concert 
music through the failure of local concert 
agencies. One city, for instance, was with- 
out concerts for two or three years be- 
cause its local management went out ot 
business. The city called on the Civic Con- 
cert Service to remedy the situation. A 
campaign was launched, and a permanent 
concert audience of 2500 was organized. 

“It is permanent in this sense,’ Mr. En- 
gles said; “memberships are for a period of 
five years. By the end of that time the com 
munity usually attached to its 
concert series that there is no thought of giv- 
ing it up. 

“Worcester, Milwaukee, 
Dallas, Atlanta, St. Louis, Memphis, Char 
leston, Albany, San Antonio, Tulsa, Jack 
sonville, Tampa are among the larger cities 
organized on the Civic Concert basis. Twelve 
representatives of the NBC Artists Service 
and the Chicago Civic Concert Service are 
constantly engaged in organizing new cities. 

“Invariable local interest in these music 
campaigns is so great that many would-be 
members have to be turned away because of 
the limited capacity of the community con 
cert hall. As a result a number of 
have undertaken to build new and 
concert halls to accommodate a 
number of subscribers 

“The movement is of value not only be- 
cause of the interest it is arousing in 
concert music, but because of the vast new 
outlet it is affording artists, through the 
building of new audiences.” 


New Whithorne Work to Be Given 
by Rodzinski 

Whithorne’s latest symphonic 
work, The Dream Pedlar, is to be played 
by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Artur Rodzinski conducting, on January 16 
and 17. This will be its first performance 
anywhere. His new quartet is to be played 
by the Bartlett-Frankel Quartet at the Bilt 
more music room, Los Angeles, on January 
23. This is the quartet which Jacques Gor- 
don has played so successfully in New York, 


becomes so 


Indianapolis, 


cities 
larger 
greater 


Emerson 
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Rochester, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and in other places. Mr. Whit 
horne himself will hear the work for the 
first time when it is given in Los Angeles, 
where he is now spending the winter. He 
has just completed a new piano suite which 
will be played by Gieseking. It is in four 
parts: Mission San Juan Capistrano, The 
Samarkana Gardens, In the Yosemite, and 
Fiesta at Monterey. 


Boston, 


Cincinnati Hears 
Noted Artists 


Lea Luboshutz and Sophie Braslau 
Soloists With Symphony—Lener 
Quartet and Don Cossacks 

Are Acclaimed 


CINCINNATI, Oun10.—The sixth pair of con- 
certs presented at Emery Auditorium by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner conducting, took place November 28 
and 29. Outstanding for its ardor and viril- 
ity was the reading of the Tschaikowsky 
violin concerto by Lea Luboshutz. The 
broad sweep of the first movement, the ten 
derness of the Canzonetta, the boisterous 
ness of the Finale were given their just due 
at the hands of Madame Luboshutz. A first 
performance in America of the Lazar Tzi- 
ganes revealed it to be a zestful, piquant 
work, abounding in rhythmic complexities. 
It was given a scintillating performance. 
The Fifth Symphony of Miaskowsky rightly 
shared honors with the Serious in 
its conception, richly colored with Russian 
folk song, developed with consummate or- 
chestral mastery, this work seems destined 
to endure. Mr. Reiner gave an inspired 
reading of Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, 
which rounded out the program. 


sok vist. 


MAGNIFICENT CONCERT BY LENER QUARTET 


The Lener String Quartet was presented 
by the enterprising Emma Roedter at the 
Hotel Alms, on Nov. 23. The ensemble 
completely captivated a sophisticated audi- 
ence in a program of compositions by 
Brahms, Leo Weiner and Haydn. The 
Weiner quartet, one of the finest works con- 
ceived in the modern idiom, was given a 
virtuoso performance; the Brahms and 
Haydn were unforgettably beautiful. 

Music 

The seventh concert of the 
Chamber Music Society took 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 


CHAMBER SOcIETY 

Cincinnati 
place at 
Rudolph 
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Wurlitzer on November 30, and presented 
the Heermann Trio. The ensemble gave a 
dramatic, impassioned reading of the Brahms 
C minor trio. A work in C major by Cas- 
sado proved most interesting and was played 
with much verve. A suite by Horatio Parker 
closed the program. A place more admira- 
bly suited to chamber music than the spe- 
ciaHy designed, beautiful music room of the 
Wurlitzer home is scarcely conceivable. A 
sympathetic audience rewarded the Heer- 
mann Trio with hearty applause. 

Don Cossacks TRIUMPH 

The astute J. H. Thuman again scored a 
“home run” in presenting the Don Cossacks, 
who appeared at Emery Auditorium on De- 
cember 2. Enough ink has been used about 
Jaroff and his band to render further words 
of praise superfluous. Suffice it to say, they 
came, they sang, they conquered. 

On December 2, at Music Hall, Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, assistant conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, directed the 
second of the series of children’s concerts. 
Mr. Bakaleinikoff is known to be one of the 
most gifted wielders of the baton hereabouts 
and his program delighted the children as 
well as the adults who were privileged io 
attend. 

Wacter MILts SINGS 

Walter Mills, baritone, sang on December 
7 at the Hotel Gibson, for the Clifton Music 
Club, Mrs. John Hoffmann, president. His 
well chosen program, leading from Italian 
arias, through German Lieder, modern 
French and Russian songs, to songs of con- 
temporary Americans, disclosed a voice of 
excellent quality and great range. Mr. Mills’ 
splendid musicianship won music applause. 


FINE PROGRAM 


3RASLAU SINGS GLORIOUSLY 

The eighth pair of concerts played by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, took place 
December 12 and 13. A more catholic pro- 
gram builder than Mr. Reiner is scarcely to be 
found, and in this program he outdid him- 
self. The program ranged from the Bocklin 
Suite of Reger, through the Brahms Zigeu- 
nerlieder, De Falla El Amor Brujo (which 
perhaps for the first time in America enlisted 
the aid of voice in concert performance) and 
included the Minuet Antique of Ravel, a 
first performance, followed by the Ravel La 
Valse. The Reger Suite revealed the ab- 
struse contrapuntalist in a tender poetic mood, 
the second movement, Waves at Play, was 
sparklingly airy. The De Falla music evokes 
a picture of glamorous, sensuous Spain and 
the glorious organ of Miss Braslau helped 
the passionate intensity of the music. H. B. B. 




















For the pride of the American Merchant Marine the new S. §. “Morro Castle” 
her Sister Ship, “Oriente,” Ivers & Pond 


and Pianos have ‘been chosen. 
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Completing the 50th year of its corporate life, Ivers & Pond Piano Co. of Boston 
extends to the music industry the Season’s Greetings and Best Wishes for 1931. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Prosperity Charts and Predictions—Their Value to the Piano Man 
and Application to Present Conditions—The Real Way to 


Make Money Starting 


One of the old time friends of the present writer 
has requested that the famous chart of L. L. Doud, 
who years ago was of the A. B. Chase Piano Com- 
pany, Norwalk, Ohio, again be printed. After the 
passing of Mr. Doud this chart was found in his 
desk and sent to the writer and it was reproduced. 
Much comment was created through the accuracy of 
the ups and downs of the commercial world from 
1816 with the forecast as to the ups and downs of 
commerce to 2005. 

We now are touching on the 1931 period of Mr. 
Doud’s backeasts and forecasts, and the old time 
piano man, having lost his copy, desires very much 
that this chart be presented during this period as 
one that would give hope for the future. 

Just what benefit can come from a study of the 
“dips” that Colonel E, S. Conway was wont to com- 
ment on during his busy days in the piano business, 
is not apparent. It seems to the writer that the pres- 
ent we know of is the condition for the business man 
to take up and study. The first consideration, as a 
matter of course, is his own financial standing. What 
it was fifteen or twenty years ago has no bearing 
upon present conditions. 

Forecasts are always unreliable, and one natur- 
ally must prepare for contingencies, but in order 
to prepare for the future the present must be the 
time upon which to make such preparations. What 
has passed under the bridge is represented in his 
present condition, but it does not affect his circum- 
stances nor his financial standing except that he is 


with the Present Time 


the manufacturers. There was nothing the piano 
men could do to rectify these conditions. They pre- 
vailed throughout the world. Many can write long 
screeds or dissertations as to cause and effect, but 
that is just as unreliable as theory and practice as 
applied in an omnibus manner to the commercial 
world. 

The piano man has had much to contend with 
during the past two years, but he is to blame in a 
great way for loss of confidence in himself first, and 
then as an excuse for this loss of confidence he 
blamed the piano when the piano was absolutely inno- 
cent and just as much a commercial possibility as 
ever, if present prevailing conditions are considered. 
The piano dealer must first of all make up a state- 
ment of his business and make that statement honest. 
He must not camouflage, as many business men are 
prone to do, nor fool himself. The very fact that 
he has inflated his inventory weakens his own confi- 
dence, because he knows that he has done something 
that is not right. He must study his overhead and 
compare it with his intake of cash. He must make 
that overhead fit this intake of cash, and he must 
make every dollar of his overhead earn its own 
keep. The eliminations in his overhead must be 
very carefully considered. [liminations as to ex- 
penditures in the costs of selling are very delicate 
and must be handled with care and consideration. 
Nine times out of ten the most important item is 
eliminated as to the dollar in the overhead, and an 
increase made in the dollar overhead that is wasted. 


WHEN To MAKE MoNEY 
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there are few piano men that realize that that first 
payment is the only part of the piano sold. Then 
when a monthly instalment is paid there is some 
more piano sold. 

One great house in the piano business arrives at 
its business for a month by the amounts obtained 
through cash sales, first payments and then the 
monthly payments. The average piano man, asked 
how much business he has done the past month, will 
figure a $500 piano sold at $50 down and $15 per 
month as a gross of sales for the month, never real- 
izing that there has only been $50 of piano sold. The 
balance of the payments represent “piece sales” of 
that piano. Notwithstanding these facts, the aver 
age piano man will predicate his overhead on the 
sale of $500 of piano when he has sold only $50 
worth. ; 

Here is the manner in which the piane man must 
plan his business of the present. The chart’s pre 
dictions and all that goes with future advice is of 
no value unless the piano dealer can arrive at his 
true present understanding and know that he has not 
fooled himself through a camouflaged statement that 
does not give the real “guts” of his business. 

One may take a chart like this of the old financier, 
L. L. Doud, and get great comfort out of the seem 
ing future, beginning with 1931, but does that help 
him for the present? Can he in any way apply 
this to his business of the present, or can he in any 
way modify the past year’s losses so that the °31 
income indicated in the Doud chart will be made 
and effect a profit in his coming year’s business ? 

It is an interesting chart, this of Mr. Doud’s. It 
is a something that interests the old timers who have 
passed through those cycles. It may interest the 
younger members in the trade, but the past does not 
affect the present in the solving of the problem of 
carrying on business in a profitable manner. Future 
forecasts can be good or bad, but that does not affect 
the business of today. It may give confidence to 
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able to look back over his own work and recall the 
mistakes that will enable him to avoid the same mis- 
takes as to the future. 

Past indications are interesting, to be sure, but 
how they can be utilized as to preparing for the 
future as Mr. Doud has seemingly predicated in his 
ups and downs of the commercial situations does not 
seem to carry with it any weight in the efforts of a 
man in business to bring about a betterment or ex- 
plain a losing condition in his own affairs. 

Probably no business in the commercial world has 
suffered as much during the past two years than 
that of the piano dealer. This naturally reflects upon 


THE FAMOUS DOUD PROSPERITY CHART 


The good business man, in the piano business espe- 
cially, must consider the costs of selling and also he 
must curtail the wastage that is created through ex- 
penditures, for the expenditures absorb cash and 
cash is the crux of his business. 

The whole commercial world is tinged with this 
extravagance as to overhead, but it does seem as 
though the piano man starts in with his investigation 
as to his own affairs, and does not start in with his 
own personal drawings from the cash drawer, and 
lives beyond his means. 

It does look good to sell a piano, getting the usually 
claimed 10 per cent. cash as a first payment, but 


this one and it may make another one uncertain as 
to the future. 

The chart is herewith reproduced again. It is a 
worth while chart in many ways, but when you get 
down to real individual business, no one can obtain 
any solace, or any excuses for his own limitations, 
and it would seem that while it is predicted that 
1931 will show a betterment, that betterment rests 
entirely upon the individual business man’s own 
efforts. 

All the talk about what is going to be done does 
not bring cash into the counting room. ‘The cash 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIveR WENDELL HovLMEs. 


A Glimpse of Old Time Selling Methods 
as Aroused by Some Comments of 
David Gibson—These Methods Sold 
Pianos Then and Would Today 


The Rambler reads with much interest editorials written 
by David Gibson which appear weekly in the Lorain (Ohio) 
Journal. Mr. Gibson, while an attorney, seems to be much 
interested in the journalistic field and is the publisher of the 
Mansfield (Ohio) Journal. He has recently written a very 
beautiful tribute to Mansfield, Ohio, and in a recent issue of 
the Lorain Journal he writes an editorial that attracts the 
for it carries him back many years 


interest of The Rambler, 


ago to when he was a piano salesman. 

The story Mr. Gibson tells in his editorial has to do with 
Indiana, for in his early youth Mr. Gibson says he was there 
“a sort of clerk-of-all-work on the construction of a large 
addition to a state institution.” He goes on to tell about the 
way he spent his evenings while in that small Indiana town, 
and gives an interesting story about “Taylor Regan’s gro- 
cery, where the principal citizens of the community gathered 

Taylor provided free crackers and blind robins (dried 
smoked herrings) which, I guess, was just as cheap a way 
to gain and hold trade as newspaper advertising is now.” 


The Old Way 


It may be that some of the friends of The Rambler will 
wonder what this has to do with the piano business. During 
the days of his travail in piano selling when striking a small 
community such as described by Mr. Gibson in his story, he 
spent his evenings in the “civic” grocery, for there was to 
be gathered all the information that would be of value in the 
attempt to bring reluctant piano prospects to a realization 
of the fact that a home was not a home without a piano. 

How many salesmen of today do this kind of work? Talk- 
ing with Nahum Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, that veteran 
of good selling, one day last week, The Rambler and Mr. 
Stetson went back forty-five or fifty years ago when piano 
salesmen went out “on their own” and found their prospects, 
nursed them and brought them to fruition. We do not find 
that kind of work prevalent among piano salesmen of today. 

Old Timers will recall that a piano salesman in those days 


He had 


was one of the most independent men in the world. 
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Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Bench" and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”” 
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his own time at his own disposal and all that was expected 
of him was to turn in sales, and above all, good sales. The 
story that is told in this week's Expressions tells of the early 
start of John G. W. Kuehl as a piano salesman who cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary with the Steinways and began 
his work under Mr. Stetson. Mr. Kuehl, as is told, finds his 
own prospects, makes his own personal contacts with musi- 
cians and people musically inclined, and made, as the record 
today stands in dollars and cents, over ten millions of dol- 
lars in Steinway sales in thirty-eight years. 

There is much in all that has been said about Mr. Kuehl 
that applies to the situation in piano selling today. If piano 
salesmen would go out into the rural districts, would fore- 
gather with the people in the small communities, would find 
the grocery store where the topics of the day are discussed, 
and, as Mr. Gibson describes in this homelike story, dis- 
cussed everything except what pertained directly to their own 
affairs, and were more impressed with what was going on in 
Washington and in Europe than they were in their own 
The 


small centers always produced piano sales for a good sales- 


county and civic affairs more pianos would be sold 


man. 

The Rambler looks back over the days of the past when he 
was a free citizen and could do as he pleased with his own 
time, that then probably the happiest days of his life were 
spent in piano selling. This same work can apply to this 
day, notwithstanding the bringing of the smaller communi- 
ties into closer communication with the cities, and the facili- 
ties that are offered for the people in the small centers 
through the automobile to go into the big towns and do their 
buying. 

“Farmers by Adoption” 

The grocery store, however, of the past still exists in 
many of the out of the way rural districts. The man who 
will go into those rural districts, will become of the people 
when he reaches such a community, is the one that can reap 
benefits. It may be that there are difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a demand through the higher costs of the piano, 
but it must be remembered that the radio penetrates into 
every one of those communities and that the people demand 
real tone in pianos, whether they know it or not. 

The radio is tuning the ears of the masses to tone, and 
this is reflected in the demand on the part of all people that 
tone be permanent in a piano. The old days of selling that 
existed during the demand for cheap, no tone pianos was 
simply the selling of furniture and not the selling of pianos. 
Today we are in a state of evolution, so to speak, as regards 
the piano. The high grade piano is pre-eminent. The 
medium grade pianos must possess good tone and the com- 
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mercial grade pianos must also possess tone or they will not 
be accepted by the people. 

The piano salesman who carries his own prospect book, 
who gathers and nurses prospective buyers, follows up pros- 
pects obtained through sales already made, is the salesman 
who will get the benefit of the profits that are bound to come 
in piano selling. There will be less pianos made, but there 
will be better pianos and this brings better sales. 

Mr. Gibson has touched upon a somewhat remote subject 
at this time. We do not look upon the world at large as we 
did forty or fifty years ago, but in those days piano dealers 
and piano manufacturers were prosperous. What the piano 
industry and trade has gone through the past few years is 
but a reflection of conditions that have been brought about 
through the radio, the automobile, the electric light, the tele- 
phone, and all that pertains to our advanced civilization. 
There yet remains, however, these grocery stores in the 
smaller centers and chain stores have not as yet driven them 
entirely out of existence. This means that there are com- 
munities of hundreds instead of thousands that still exist. 
The piano salesman who will throw aside his inclinations 
toward city life and get into the country life as it exists today 
can carry on along the same lines as Mr. Stetson discussed 
with The Rambler in this interview with the old timer who 
has a record back of him that is an honor to the piano. 


EXPRESSIONS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


item is the important one for the piano man to base 
his selling policies on, and from the flow of cash 
into the cash drawer, from thence into the bank, 
should be the one consideration of the business man. 
He must concentrate on efforts to obliterate mis- 
takes, to create new policies that will save and to 
bring about a holding to a cash balance. This in 
turn will create a confidence that will enable the 
piano man to turn down a profit losing sale and feel 
that he has made money through the refusal to accept 
a sale that is not within his capital to carry on with 
confidence and with that relief that always comes 
with confidence. The old saying of George W. 
Armstrong, jr., bears out all that is said herewith, 
and that saying of Mr. Armstrong was “Money is 
character.” WILLIAM GEPPERT. 








WANTED 


INSPECTOR OF PIANOS 
Manufacturer of high grade pianos requires services of addi- 
tional experienced Inspector. Must be familiar with all bran- 
ches of grand piano construction, especially voicing, tuning and 
action regulation. Permanent position and good salary. Give 
age, experience and full details about yourself. All replies 
strictly confidential. Address C. M. C., care of Musica 

Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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The Instrument of the Immortals 
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Choose your piano as. 
the artists do. Todays 
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ARTIST GROUP IN VIENNA 
On November 28 Vienna society gathered at the home of concert manager Georg Kugel to greet distingu i musical visitors 
The guests of honor were Gemma Bellincioni, “The singing Duse,” who spoke at a conference , f on December 
2; Ellen Dalossy, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who gave a song recital in Vienna on Decen 
Igor Stravinsky, and the Dutch conductor Martin Spanjaard. In the snapshot are, from left to 
of the Metropolitan Opera scenic artist; Ellen Dalossy; Mme. Kugel; Martin Spanjaard, Prof 
Kugel; Mme. Moriz Rosenthal, and Erich W. Korngold, renowned composer. (Photo 
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LEONORA CORTE 

After her Paris recital in October, 1930, Leonora Cortez visited the church of Sainte 

Clotilde to see the organ on which Cesar Franck played for more than thirty years. The 

monument is in the gardens of the church. (Photographed for the Mustcat Courter 
Clarence Lucas.) 


ALBERT SPALDIN 
distinguished American violinist, who returned 
spend Christmas in New ) From Januar 
by Mr. Spalding played ninety-six concerts in Amer 

ary 1, 1931, to the end of May, this artist ts I 


(See Additional Pictures on Inside Front Cover) 
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JouHN CHARLES THOMAS 


Who is now making the most extensive tour of his career, fulfilling eighty-four concert and 
opera engagements during the season. Following numerous appearances in Europe 
next summer, he will return to this country for the entire season of 1931-1932 
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